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AT THE ROYAL 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ 
at the Royal Festival Hall, London 


Postman’s lament ; Tuxedo rag Ken Colyer’s 
Jazzmen: Ken Colyer (Trumpet), Acker Bilk 
(Clarinet), Eddie O’Donnell (Trombone), Disley (Banjo), 
Dick Smith (Bass), Stan Greig (Drums) 

Panama rag ; Memphis blues Alex Welsh Dixielanders : 
Alex Welsh (Trumpet), Roy Crimmins (Trombone), Ian 
Christie (Clarinet), Fred Hunt (Piano), Neville Skrimshire 
(Guitar), Frank Thompson (Bass), Pete Appleby (Drums) 
Mama don’t allow George Melly with Alex Welsh 
Dixielanders 

Storeyville blues ; Tight like that Chris Barber’s Jazz 
Band : Chris Barber (Trombone), Monty Sunshine (Clari- 
net), Pat Halcox (Trumpet), Lonnie Donegan (Banjo), Jim 
Bray (Bass), Ron Bowden (Drums) 

Bury my body ; Diggin’ my potatoes Lonnie Donegan 
Skiffle Group : Lonnie Donegan (Guitar and Vocal), Pat 
Halcox (Piano), Chris Barber (Bass) 

Ice cream ; Oh, didn’t he ramble Chris Barber’s Jazz 
Band LK 4088 


FESTIVAL HALL 


MODERN JAZZ 
at the Royal Festival Hall, London 


My honey’s lovin’ arms; Give me the simple life; 
Roomin’ with Moomin’ Don Rendell Sextet : 
Don Rendell (Tenor), Ronnie Ross (Baritone), Dickie 
Hawdon (Trumpet), Damian Robinson (Piano), Pete Elder- 
field (Bass), Benny Goodman (Drums) 

Hallelujah ; I’m beginning to see the light; Waterloo 
Bridge Ken Moule Seven : Ken Moule (Piano), Dave 
Usden (Trumpet), Keith Barr, Roy Sidwell (Tenors), Don 
Cooper (Baritone), Arthur Watts (Bass), Lennie Breslow 
(Drums) 

Good Bait ; Ahmed ; Compos mentis ; Down under Tony 
Crombie Orchestra: Tony Crombie (Drums), Dizzy 
Reece, Les Condon (Trumpets), Joe Temperley, Sammy 
Walker (Tenors), Lennie Dawes (Baritone), Harry South 
(Piano), Ashley Kozak (Bass) LK 4087 


JAZZ at the Royal Festival Hall 

Merrydown blues; Skokiaan; I’d love it; Lord, Lord, Lord, 
you sure been good to me Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 
(Decca extended play 45 r.p.m. record) DFE 6238 


If you do not already have copies, please ask your dealer for JAZZ ON 78’s (price 1/-) 


and the Decca Jazz Supplements (listing Decca-group L.P.s, price 3d. each). 
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OSCAR 


With the death of “Papa” Celestin 
on the 15th December last, the ever- 
dwindling ranks of the original New 
Orleans jazz men lose another truly 
great personality. He must be one of a 
very small and exclusive compeny of 
musicians who could honestly claim to 
have assisted at the birth of “Jazz”— 
that bastard child of music whose 
parentage links two continents and 
many more races in a happy family of 
joyous sound. 


ORIGINAL TUXEDO ORCH. 


His birth was registered in the early 
1880s, in the parish of Lafourche, 
Louisiana, and a local paper claims 
that he would have been seventy-one 
on the Ist January this year. There, at 
the turn of the century, he had his first 
opportunity to hear the music on the 
riverboats, but his aspirations towards 
a musician’s life had to remain dormant 
for a few more years as his family 
forced him to take a job with a railroad 
company. Subsequently he joined a 
local brass band, where he learned to 
play both trombone and cornet, and 
by the time he moved to New Orleans in 
1906 he was a proficient musician. In 
1910 he was asked to form the Original 
Tuxedo Orchestra, which boasted such 
names as Alphonse Picou, Peter Bocage 
and Lorenzo Tio (sen) in its line-up. 
When the Tuxedo Hall was closed after 
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an unseemly incident a few years later, 
Papa Celestin promptly reformed the 
band to play local gigs, and half the 
great names in New Orleans jazz circles 
(Louis Armstrong, Baby Dodcs, Zutty 
Singleton, Johnny St. Cyr, and Jimmy 
Noone, to mention but a few) passed 
through his band’s ranks during their 
ascent to fame. He himself was content 
to stay in the land of his birth, where he 
continued to play traditional jazz for 
almost fifty years to a vast and varied 
public. 


HIS RECORDS 


His recording activity started in 1924, 
with a few strides issued on Okeh, and 
in 1926/7 he made upwards of a doze: 
sides for the American Columbia label. 
Thereafter, when the depression hit 
the entertainment world, he was sadly 
overlooked in the recording field until 
Roger Wolfe and Joe Mares recorded 
him in New Orleans during the recent 
revival period. 

It was my own good fortune to meet 
and hear Papa Celestin when he was 
serenading the assembled company at 
the Boston Club on Canal Street during 
the Mardi Gras celebrations last year. 
This was a very memorable occasion 
for many reasons, not least of which was 
the boundless enthusiasm which ie 
displayed on the stand; he scarcely 


ever sat down, sang long vocals, and 
sometimes took three or four trumpet 
choruses of a number himself. The 
music lasted all night, and when we 
returned to the fray at ten o’clock the 
next morning he was still playing. 
His “High Society,” “Basin Street,” 
and “Suny Side of the Street” stand out 
as supreme in my memory when I recall 
this night of traditional music which I 
can only describe as sounding just the 
way I always expected it to sound. In 
fairness to him, I do not consider that 
any of his recent recording music which 
I have heard does him justice and it is 
sad to think that he may in time be 
judged by these works, and not by the 
way he sounded and played in “live” 
session. 


THE SAINTS 


Papa Celestin knew that the dazzling 
fame and bright lights of Chicago and 
New York, which so many of his con- 
temporaries sought (and so few achieved) 
were not for him, He found content- 
ment in New Orleans. Many halls and 
privet? homes will echo the tone of his 
precise economical trumpet style, his 
gritty forceful voice, and the stamping 
of his feet as he led his band round the 
room in a triumphal version of “The 
Saints” at the end of a Carnival dance. 
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The music created by the early 
Ellington Orchestra was not the per- 
formance of compositions of an indi- 
vidual but was collective in compo- 
sition as well as in performance. 
Ellington always spoke of the distinc- 
tively Ellington numbers as “our” 
compositions indicating that he didn’t 
consider himself composer but collabor- 
ator. The musicians of the orchestra 
who collaborated on these compositions 
were many and their backgrounds were 
varied. They came from many parts 
of the United States and even from out- 
side the United States. Thus the music 
they produced is of no_ particular 
regional derivation but it is a com- 
posite music in which a variety of folk 
styles and concepts exerted influences. 
All contributed something but the 
result was a new music. No one style 
or form dominated to the extent that 
the music resembled that being played 
anywhere else at the same time. Since 
the musicians contributed performance 
as well as composition, it is difficult to 
distinguish between them. This fusion 
of the composer and performer has 
made the Ellington music so distinctive 
that it is almost inimitable. 


NO IMITATORS 

In no way does one receive a more 
vivid impression of the stature of the 
Ellington music than when he hears 
an attempt to perform it from written 
scores. The contribution of the indivi- 
dual performers in the early Ellington 
music is so great that when the current 
Ellington Orchestra attempts to re- 
produce this early music, it fares no 
better than any other imitator. The 
melody is there but the music is not. 

The role of Duke Ellington in the 
creation of this music was that of judge. 
He decided who should contribute and 
what their contributions should be. 
He composed the music in the sense that 
he selected the form and the mood and 
determined what individual contribu- 
tions would best create the music he 
desired within this scope. 

Since the musicians of his orchestra 
have never been able to create music of 
equal value with other organizations, 
either before or after their tenure in the 
Ellington Orchestra, it is difficult to 
deny that the determinant in making 


EARLY ELLINGTON 


ORCHESTRA 
BY KEN HULSIZER 


this music an art was Ellington’s genius. 
The material that went into the 
Ellington music of the early days came 
from three sources. Ellington originals, 
popular music whose popularity had 
persisted long enough to be considered 
popular Standards, and music of the 
time written for popular consumption. 
Of these three sources, the Ellington 
originals form the bulk of the music 
that can be considered of greatest merit 
and most enduring quality. These 
compositions were of the nature of the 
jazz music of the time but they were 
different from similar compositions in 
many respects. They did not derive from 
ragtime, New Crleans Street Marches, 
minstrel show music, the Blues and Folk 
songs of the South, nor the vaudeville 
and show songs of the North though 
there are influences from all these 
sources to be heard in the music. 


VARIED RHYTHMS 

Ellington rhythms have been as many 
and varied as his melodies. In his early 
days, he seemed to prefer accents on the 
beat that give him percussive stomps in 
fast tempo and a heavy insistent drag 
rhythm in slow tempo. But, it seems 
there was no rhythm whose effects he 
failed to employ. He tried swing rhythms 
march rhythms, ragtime, stop time, 
tango and rhumba polyrhythms and 
several other rhythms not ordinarily 
considered to be adapted to jazz. If 
there were possibilities in a rhythm, it 
did not want for hearing. 


AN AUTOGRAPHED 

PICTURE OF THE 

EARLY ELLINGTON 
ORCHESTRA 

back row: 

GREER, GUY, 

BRAUD and 

THE DUKE 


middle Row: 
JENKINS, 
WILLIAMS, 
WHETSEL, 
NANTON, 

TIZOL & BROWN 
front row: 
HARDWICK, 
CARNEY, HODGES, 
and BIGARD 
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In most cases, Ellington’s judgement 
of musicians and the music they could 
play was of the best. With incredible 
nicety he could find the exact musician 
he wanted to play certain music or he 
could choose the precise music of what 
a man could play to fit the form and 
mood in which he was working. He 
never missed a man who could play 
something good and he never failed to 
select the best of what the man could 
oduce. 


70 HAVE AND TO HOLD 

fhough many musicians stayed with 
Ellington from the days of the Washing- 
tonians through twenty years, Ellington 
was not as successful musically with 
these early men as he was with those 
he got later. And once Ellington chose 
a man for his band, he almost never 
gave up on the man. For years he 
struggled with musicians who could 
have played with no one else because of 
their temperament. He took into his 
band and kept musicians of very 
limited technique at a time when the 
performance of his music called for a 
considerable competence. Because they 
could play something he liked, he took 
them and depended upon them to deve- 
lop the required technique that would 
enable him to continue using them. It is 
to the credit of several of his musicians 
that they justified Ellington’s confidence 
in them by developing a musicianly 
competence. For years Ellington kept 
musicians who disliked him personally 
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and for whom he had no fondness. 
But, if they could play good music, he 
kept them. His band was an organization 
for producing good music, not a good 
fellowship club. 

Ellington’s own musicianship as evi- 
denced by his piano playing, is of 
varying quality. It is plan that he was 
no instrumental virtuoso. He had no 
particular style and no_ prodigious 
technique. His piano varies from 
raggety on “Bandana Babies” to mellow 
on “Beggar’s Blues” and ‘Creole 
Love Call.” His piano solos are full of 
rhythmic tricks, but they are clean, 
competent, and musicianly without 
exhibitionism and without attempts to 
appeal through anything but musical 
performance. In the use of a piano in a 
band, Ellington was a master. His solos 
are always well thought out and 
properly placed in the body of the work 
to produce the right effect. In accom- 
panying solos and pointing up the best 
phrases of these solos, no one could 
equal him. He seems always to get in 
just the right phrase, just the right chord, 
just the right beat to give his soloists 
the assistance and inspiration to produce 
their best work, 


POINTED THE WAY 

Ellington’s music in the late nineteen 
twenties brought jazz directly back to 
rhythm and melody and again pointed 
the way for jazz to go if it was to keep 
its identity. Ellington emphasized the 
heavy on-the-beat rhyihms of the 
stomps (from marching bands) and the 
Blues. He brought new melodies, 
melodies instrumental in concept, and 
showed that jazz was not forced to and 
should not rely on popular songs and 
song forms for its thematic material. 
He kept all the instruments shown to be 
of value in playing jazz ard added 
several to the jazz orchestra he felt 
would be of benefit. He junked the 
pretentious harmonies and complex 
modulations derived classical 
sources and inserted once again in 
jazz that good hot instrumental solo. 
He kept some of the brass and reed trios 
and quartets in preference to a return 
to the three-part improvised harmony 
of the New Orleans ensemble of trum- 
pet, trombone and clarinet. 

He kept the rhythm section of piano, 
bass, guitar and drums and often 
added a low sax for effect. He used 
ensembles frequently but his musical 
reliance was on the hot solo with strong 
rhythm behind it. He muted the brass 
and gave a whole new sound to jazz 
bands, making them sound like orches- 
tras where reeds and brass balanced in 
volume just above the rhythm. The 
use of mutes in dance orchestras was 
not new but the way Ellington men 


used mutes and the mutes they used were 
new. Mutes were used to change the 
overtones of the brass section much as 
the stops on an organ are used to 
change its overtones. In Ellington’s 
music there were not just muted trum- 
pet solos but trumpet solos in which 
mutes were used. The way in which 
these mutes were used to create solos 
of great beauty and effect is one of the 
unforgettable things of Ellington’s early 
music. 
SUPERB RECORDS 

One of the great reasons for Elling- 
ton’s success in gaining a following for 
his early music was that he made 
superb records. This was plainly no 
accident. There was great effort made 
to have the recorded music come out 
right. While the music sounds inspired 
and highly improvised, a listening to 
various versions of a piece made for 
different companies and at different 
times, or to different takes of a tune 
from the same session shows that a 
form had been carefully established, 
solos prepared, and backgrounds inte- 
grated before the band arrived at the 
studios. There is variation in individual 
solos but never enough to destroy the 
effect of the whole composition. 

Records to him were not just a fuzzy 
memento of his public performances. 
He recognized the phonograph record 
as a distinct musical production with 
an entity of its own. Ellington has to 
his credit hundreds of finely made 
records of permanent musical value 
and it is these records that are his 
permanent contribution to American 


jazz. 


The first of the distinctly Ellington 
numbers to be recorded by the Ellington 
band was “East Saint Louis Toodle-oo.” 
The title is suggestive of a dance but 
why such a name was chosen is difficult 
to imagine. 1 doubt if one of the mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Club Orchestra 
had ever been in East Saint Louis—or 
even west of the Appalachians. 

Ellington has recorded the “Toodle- 


oo” several times and for a while used 
it as a Theme Song on radio broadcasts, 
this at a time when everything from 
steam shovels to panty girdles had to 
have a theme song. The first Vocalion 
record of this piece is still good listening 
with the rumbling baritone saxophone 
beneath the growling and crying of 
Miley’s trumpet. The Victor version is 
better recorded and there is perhaps 
greater realization of the desired music. 
Miley’s trumpet is dirty and Carney’s 
baritone is given great play to show that 
a deep saxophone can create sombre 
moods with great expressiveness. 


JABBO SMITH 

After the ‘“‘Toodle-oo” came the 
“Fantasy” and this Ellington’s 
peak. By accident Jabbo Smith got on 
the Okeh version and it is terrifying to 
think what we would have missed if it 
hadn’t been for this fortunate accident. 
Here Smith is so mellow and in such 
control of his instrument that he can 
make runs so smooth they sound like a 
saxophone. He growls, spits, and whoops 
and then in confidential mood, hints 
at unspeakable things in a_ hoarse 
whisper. Here too is Nanton at his 
best. He comes in after Ellington’s 
piano solo with one of the dirtiest licks 
ever put on record. Then, just to show it 
is possible, he follows with an even 
dirtier one. As a climax, to show he is 
a superman, he plays a third lick that 
is dirtier than the first two. Jabbo 
follows this display of superhuman 
virtuosity with a solo that sustains the 
mood and even builds tension for the 
“funeral march” closing. Here is the 
epitome of jazz; good material, virtuosi 
instrumentalists, competent backing 
from accompanists, and an extension of 
the possibilities of musical sounds 
beyond anything ever attempted before 
or equalled since. 

If a new name is found for Jungle 
Style, perhaps the name should be 
Mooche music. The **Mooche™ seems to 
be a fitting title for this composition in 
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jazz mysterioso, From the opening 
clarinets, all crying with the trumpets 
mocking interjections behind, through 
the percussive brass ensemble, the 
haunting reedy clarinet solo, the sad 
trumpet and the shouting saxophone, 
back to the crying, slowly dying 
clarinets this is a piece of sustained 
mood. Here is the Jungle Style at its 
best. Here is the music that sounds like 
Blues but is far too sophisticated 
musically to be an expression of 
primitive labouring people. This is the 
music that is destined to supplant the 
Blues as an expression of depression 
and melancholia in people of urban 
culture. 
JUNGLE MOOD 

Ellington’s Jungle Style was not 
entirely dependent on muted or grow- 
ling trumpets. He could create the same 
effect with the beat and drag of saxo- 
phones and the wail of clarinets. In 
“Blues of the Vagabond” (a strange 
composition that seems to be based on 
Senter’s “Hobo’s Prayer”) we have 
demonstrated the ability to evoke the 
Jungle mood without muted brass. The 
trumpet is open here and there are no 
tricks of mute or plunger. Repeated 
guitar glissandi build tension and in the 
final trumpet solo, a high clear note 
becomes as effective a release as a dirty 
whisper. In much the same way, 
“Mississippi Moan’ used reeds to 
create the mood though there is a long 
muted trombone solo to emphasize the 
Moan. 

In “Sloppy Joe,” both clarinet and 
trumpet set the mood and in a short 
solo Ellington shows how thoroughly 
he has explored the possibilities of the 
piano in jazz. There is a middle register 
clarinet solo and an_ unimaginative 
muted trumpet solo before the return 
to the plaintive melody that opens and 
closes this pleasant composition credited 


to Bigard. With the exception of the 
unusual voicing on the opening and 
closing, and Ellington’s piano solo, this 
piece has fewer Ellington innovations 
than most any of his slow numbers of 
this time. The clarinet and trumpet solos 
are both conventional hot solos of the 
period and might well be the pro- 
ducts of half a dozen bands of the 
period. However, the sound of the 
whole record is distinctly that of the 
Ellington band and would be hard to 
mistake for anyone else. Even the most 
conventional ideas, in performance by 
this band are given an interpretation 
that makes the result unmistakably 
“Ellington.” 

In fast tempos, Ellington kept his 
heavy rhythm and made the solos and 
ensembles fit around this rhythmic 
pattern to produce an integrated whole. 
There was no question of the rhythm 
limping off in one direction while the 
solos went the other. The two of them 
went together. 

THE ENTRANCE 

Ellington seems to have been par- 
ticularly aware of the importance of 
the entrance of a solo. He didn’t seem to 
favour a man sneaking in for a solo. 
When the soloist came in, he was 
supposed to let everyone know who was 
leading the band and to waste no time 
doing it. He was supposed to get in 
there and go with the rhythm and 
sustain the pace, the mood, and the 
tension—or he had better stay out. 

The prescience of these soloists and 
the accompaniment to them gave to the 
Ellington Band an astounding pre- 
cision. There were no sloppy passages, 
there was never the feeling that they 
had stumbled onto something of beauty. 
There was the feeling that they had 
intended to create what came forth. 
There was the feeling that this was a 
music of adult cerebration, not a happy 
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accident of exuberant children. 

The rapport between the bass and 
trumpet on “Digga Digga Do,” the 
percussive effect of the brass on “March 
of the Hoodlums,” the exchanges 
between the piano and clarinet on 
“Cotton Club Stomp” and again on 
“Rockin’ in Rhythm”, the furious 
activity, of the saxes on “Runnin’ 
Wild,” the extravagant good humour 
of “‘Stevedore Stomp” with its romping 
baritone sax and joyous blaring trom- 
bone, the orgiastic trumpet break on 
“Jubilee Stomp” and the solid rock of 
“Rent Party Blues”—these are selected 
high points of a jazz band playing jazz! 
These are not simple song melodies 
tritely arranged for tiresome reed and 
brass choirs. Here are instrumental 
melodies of a complexity that singers 
cannot approach and their arrangement 
for orchestra is so informal and so 
intricate that they could never have 
been worked out on paper by rules of 
harmony and counterpoint. Still, these 
are not accidental performances but 
carefully prepared ones. The methods 
are empiric but effective. The result is a 
new and beautiful music. 


BUBBER MILEY 

For contrast to the fireworks of these 
pieces in fast tempo there are the sad 
clarinets of ‘Creole Love Call,” the 
quiet and subtle “What Good am I 
Without You,” the vigorous “Blues 
With a Feeling,” the lovely piano of 
““Beggar’s Blues,” the haunting saxo- 
phone of “Shout ’Em Aunt Tillie” and 
the pleasantly soporific “Dreamy Blues” 

Then there is the genius of Miley 
juggling mutes on “Got Everything 
But You.” Aided by a duet between a 
high muted trumpet and a low baritone 
saxophone, he makes memorable music 
of this tin-pan-alley placebo. There is 
the “Big House Blues,” an enchanting 
piece of work fashioned from the 
simplest of materials, the twelve bar 
Blues. Ellington seldom played the Blues 
but when he did, his genius caused him 
to make the most of what the form 
offered without pretentious additions or 
tasteless changes in what is a simple 
folk form of great beauty. 

This then was the new music of Duke 
Ellington and his Orchestra. This is 
what they gave to jazz in a period of 
five years. His music had no great 
effect on popular taste but to a certain 
group of people, he gave a jazz music 
they could validly call art. 
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JAMES 


MOODY 
BLOWS 


Most modern jazz collectors will be 
familiar with the name of James Moody 
for this musician was responsible for 
some of the tenor solos on the now 
historic Gillespie big band recordings. 
In 1949 he came to Europe with Tadd 
Dameron’s quintet for the first Jazz 
festival in Paris. The quintet disbanded 
after the Fair, Tadd and Miles Davis 
returning home while Moody and 
Kenny Clarke decided to remain in 
France. 

A COLLECTOR 

While in Europe James collected an 
alto sax and a French wife (in that order) 
and made two trips to Sweden. He 
participated in many recording sessions 
during his two-and-a-half year stay on 
this side of the Atlantic and readers are 
advised to refer to the Moody ‘name’ 
listing which appeared in Derek Coller’s 
‘Discophile’ magazine (April 1954) for 
an idea of his activities in French and 
Swedish studios. 

Esquire has already issued many of 
the sides he cut in Scandinavia and 
their recent issue of two LPs under the 
generic title “James Moody Blows” 
(20-035 and 20-036) virtually completes 
the picture as far as the Swedish 
“Metronome” company is concerned. 

About half the titles have appeared 
on 78 but this should not deter the 
ardent Moody collector unduly for the 
reproduction is much improved at the 
slower speed. The two records provide 
also a good opportunity to compare his 
earlier work on the four titles from his 
first (October, 1949) visit with his 
improved blowing on the January 1951 


JAMES MOODY 
with Steve Race and Miles Davis 
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dozen. On ten titles he plays tenor and 
on the remainder his “better double” 
the alto sax. 

In a listing of technically proficient 
saxists, Moody’s name will be found far 
removed from the top places yet his 
playing abounds with interest in every 
bar. He possesses a tremendous feeling 
for jazz and if he is sometimes incapable 
of completely transcribing into tangible 
form those fine ideas of his then re- 
member that he is not the first jazzman 
whose musicianship has outstripped his 
technique. Moody’s main drawback 
is his relatively poor tone; perhaps 
inconsistent is a better description. This 
is more apparent on tenor, particularly 
when he exploits the upper register of 
the instrument. On the smaller horn 
which he had only been playing a 
short time when these records were 
made, he produces a better and broader 
tone and seems to play with more 
confidence. 

NO COPYIST 

He is no copyist either tonally or 
stylistically. On tenor he is probably 
nearest to Allan Eager although there 
should be no difficulty in their separate 
aural identification. On alto James is 
almost unique. He has brought to 
modern jazz a most distinctive wailing 
vibrato and a king-size sense of humour. 
He will occasionally squawk quite 
raucously with the apparent object of 
reminding the listener that he is due to 
hear some unpredicatble extempori- 
sations. On Volume | of the Esquire 
LP’s (20-035) hé commences his ballad 
interpretation of “Again” (one of the 
best post-war tunes) with an outrageous 
alto cry before settling down into an 
extremely tasteful performance. 

On all 16 tracks he is accompanied 
by the excellent musicianship of the now 
familiar jazz men. They play their parts 
to perfection by providing just the right 
settings without detracting from Moodys 
artistry. It is only on the previously 
issued ‘Hey Jim’ (or ‘Moody’s Bounce’) 
and “Two Fathers” that another 
musician Lars Gullin, steps to the front 
to halve the honours with Jimmy. 


This does not mean that there are no 
other Swedish solos. Yet with these two 
exceptions Moody’s work is always in 
first place. Many will be familiar with 
the already issued items. These consist 
of “Pennies from Heaven” and “‘Chero- 
kee” where Moody’s tenor is backed by 
a small string section; “‘Dexterious” and 
“Good Bait” from the 1949 session with 
piano, vibes, guitar, bass and drums; 
“Two Fathers” and “Hey Jim” which 
find Moody and Gullin together (both 
playing tenor on the former title inci- 
dentally); “Love walked in” and 
‘““Moody’s got Rhythm” by a small 
group from the second visit and finally 
the outstandingly good alto feature 
“How Deep is the Ocean.” 

Taking the previously unissued tracks 
in their chronological order, both 
“Blue and Moody” and “Over the 
Rainbow” are vintage "49 Moody with 
vibes and rhythm on the first (a theme- 
less blues) and just rhythm on the 
ballad. He plays tenor on both and 
reveals himself immediately as a musi- 
cian ever anxious to experiment. He 
is simply not content to turn in stock 
choruses on the old 12 bar formulae 
while his extemporisations on ‘Rainbow’ 
are striking in their conception. 


THE REMAINING FIVE 

The remaining five were all cut on 
January 23rd, 1951 with James’s alto 
backed by a seven piece group which 
contributes for the most part pastel 
shaded ‘“‘organ” harmonies and occa- 
sional short solos by individual Swedes. 
Of these Leppe Sundewall’s bass trum- 
pet on “I'll get by’ would seem to 
confirm Leppe as a superior musician 
to Herdsman Cy Touff on the same 
instrument. 

“Again,” “‘Embraceable You” and 
“The Man I love” are good, relatively 
straight recordings of the melody with 
just the right amount of deviation to 
stamp Moody’s personality indelibly on 
each. “I'll Get By” and in particular 
“Am I Blue” are faster performances 
with James swinging well from the first 
bar. His up-tempo alto work has some 
of the reedy melancholia found in the 
solo work of Gigi Gryce and Sonny 
Criss. His work measures up well 
against the very best of the current 
R and B men and it would seem that 
Moody could switch to this medium if 
desired. In common with a handful of 
other saxists (Sonny Stitt, Frank Foster, 
etc.) he has a predilection for doubling 
the tempo on slow numbers although 
in Moody’s case this is probably due to 
avoid his weakness on sustained notes. 

All in all 1 believe these two LP’s 
to contain some of Moody’s best 
recorded work and certainly a varied 
picture of his Swedish activities. 
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Many things are of the night and of 
the hard forest; many things are of the 
lowland, the swamp and decaying wood. 
There is a scent of fear and oppression 
and yet there is also an occasional 
relieving freedom in the kinder hours of 
the moon. The sun lays bare the fears 
which the moon implies and the rusting 
heat of a great river plain gives sight to 
a world of folklore. The clarity of the 
day forms the feelings which are sung 
at the darkening hours when most 
beings are asleep. Yet some are awake 
for love of their slight freedoms, some 
from hunger and impending death; 
all is a great lassitude. 

Through this infinite transparency of 
space shudder streaks of scarlet life 
which burn their faint mark before 
their quenching. After a time the 
transparency takes on a faint colour 
and, through this medium, a faint 
definition. A folklore is founded and, 
while the weight of unknown fear is 
resolved into known quantities so the 
small amounts of gladness become 
apparent where, before, they had been 
lost to all senses. The human arts of 
description are thrust into specific 
patterns which depict given situations, 
both physical and emotional. The voice 
takes its lore with chanting tones and 
music is conceived for worship, for 
sadness, for joy. So with the blues there 
is a the weight of hard held simplicity 
and desperate courage; there is a great 
suffocation of the heart. 


FINES SET OF FOLK BLUES 

On London AL3535 is to be found 
the finest set of folk blues issued in this 
country. The five artists to be heard, 
though but four are named, are in the 
highest order of blues singers and this 
Long Player would, on its own, be a 
first class basis for a sound collection. 
of vocal blues. 

There is a cohesion of atmosphere in 
six of the eight tracks which excuses 
the seemingly unnecessary inclusion of 
the two sides by Big Bill Johnson which 
though very good, have no real place 
in this remarkable collection of folk 


BLUES 


BY ALEAIS 


blues. However, | would prefer to deal 
with these two sides in the proper order 
of events. 

Bobby Grant demonstrates to the 
fullest extent the tearing weight of 
blues in his beautiful 16 bar ‘Nappy 
Head Blues.” It would be difficult to find 
many finer examples of the singing 
treble string work which is so much a 
part of the Southern Country style, a 
style which will never be bettered. This 
completeness of sound which is created 
by such ringing duplication of the voice, 
the rich riding beat and the surge of 
the bass strings. In voice, Bobby Grant 
is a man on his own who does not 
appear to ‘owe’ his style to any other 
important singer of whom I have heard. 
He uses the traditional trailed off note 
at the end of a phrase leaving the listener 
with a sympathy for his great sorrow. 
This is a strangeness which has become 
part of the blues. There is an apparent 
inability to finish the final word, an 
inability which creates a strong feeling 
of pity, for one so tired in spirit. Here is 
a strong man in a weary mood with an 
innate ability to express both his 
immediate feeling and his personality 
in music, a man of the darkened forest. 


OBSCURITY 

The general obscurity which clouds 
the early Paramount session will always 
create much speculation about dates 
and artists and the following track 
can simply be added to many other 
controversies. This is surely not Bobby 
Grant. The voice is higher and thinner, 
the atmosphere more plaintive. In 
“Lonesome Atlanta Blues” the guitar 
whines more viciously, the tempo is 
slower and the entire performance is 
that of a weaker man, though a fine 
singer. Through his weakness comes a 
deeper hurt, deeper because he is less 
able to combat it. The road is very long, 
the handicaps very heavy for a man so 
weary. This is a hopeless man who can 
sing but a hopeless song. 

Buddy Boy Hawkins takes us into 
the darkest wood at the base of a deep 
valley in which he just sits and sings. 
A feeling of impenetrable density which 
he has, in some strange fashion, 
pierced with his songs; the whole 
aflow with beauty. An astonishing 
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singer whose style is a weird mixture of 
Chippie Hill and any fine Gospel 
singer, whose almost vaudeville intro- 
duction to “Jailhouse Fire Blues”, 
belies the entrancing authenticity of his 
performances. Such even guitar play- 
ing as this demonstrates completely 
the amazing effect which was so often 
achieved in the country lore, an effect 
which became lost in the later period of 
the Classic singers. The basic difference 
was to become evident with the reign of 
Bessie Smith, whose sense of drama 
changed the entire conception of this 
music. The later singers, concious of 
the effect which they were creating, 
became more ferocious; they roared 
where their predecessors had spoken, 
they insinuated where their predecess- 
ors had been simple and frank. They 
were more publicised, rarely if ever 
were they greater in their singing or 
playing. It is comparatively rare to 
hear such guitar playing as Buddy 
Boy Hawkins’; the almost classical 
tone of the early string instrument 
running on ceaslessly from note to 
note in a magnificently even flow which 
is enriched by his finely used notes on 
the bass strings. His shift of emphasis 
in the voice is superb, the most notable 
example occurring in the last verse of 
“Shaggy Dog Blues’. Here he shifts 
from the word ‘told’ in the first line, 
to the word ‘me’ in the repeat with 
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-ntense dramatic effect. 

No less dramatic are “The Dead 
Gone Train” and “Tell Me Baby” by 
King Solomon Hill. The first incisive 
notes of the guitar set the pattern 
for this singer of contrasts. It is fine 
thrusting playing with no specific form 
or meter. Both his singing and playing 
are entirely free, completely rejecting 
the limitation of 8, 12 or 16 bar lengths 
to a verse. His voice is very high and 
becomes, at times, almost inseparable 
from his guitar notes. With a sudden 
fast vibrato he cuts through his entire 
pattern in an amazingly confident 
fashion and then reverts to it quite 
suddenly, finishing off his vocal phrase 
with identical notes on the guitar. 

The echoing whoops of his singing 
are of the heat, of the open plain, 
of the long sky. A powerful pathos in 
his voice, an unrelenting fire in his 
accompaniment. 


BIG BILL 

The last two tracks on this record 
are, undoubtedly by Big Bill Broonzy. 
He has stated quite definitely that he 
made some recordings for Champion 
in 1932 and he has also been known to 
sign himself as ‘William Johnson’. 
Leaving aside these two pieces of 
evidence, the music itself is a complete 


proof of identity from first to last. 
Much as I love Broonzy I wish that 
these two sides had been left out for 
they do not logically fit the mood of 
this Long Player and are, by contrast, 
disappointing. 

There is still much of the Mississippi 
in Broonzy’s singing but he is too 
sophisticated a singer to be rightfully 
included in a record which is entitled 
‘Backwoods Blues’ and, for this reason, 
I do not feel that more should be said 
about his performances than _ this: 
Both “Mr. Conductor Blues.” and “Big 
Bill Blues” are fine tracks recorded by a 
great singer. 


INDIVIDUAL CREATIONS 

Were there more proof required of 
the fact that the good blues singers 
worked on their material, then this 
record would provide it. Each item is 
carefully worked out. The blues, even 
when they are of equal 8 or 12 bar 
length are individual creations. They 
are not merely set sequences of chords 
they are songs and the similarity 
between “Shaggy Dog Blues.” and** Mr. 
Conductor Blues.” is no greater than 
between Bessie’s Louis Blues.” and 
Lena Horne’s * ‘Deed I do”. There is 
an infinite variety of style and melody 
which cannot be hampered by mere 


chordal progressions. On several of 
these sides, the accompanying phrases 
have been most carefully worked out 
and are hardly varied, the variation 
being left to the voice. The melody was 
all important, not the chords, and it was 
upon the melody that the variations 
were based, hence the sometimes 
strange discords which carry this music 
through its veil of mystery. Beat and 
feeling, ability and care are here. This 
genuine knowledge, thoroughly re- 
hearsed, created the basis for a complete 
spontaneity which could only come 
with absolute freedom from musical 
restriction. A grave courage was innate 
in these singers who always avoided the 
tinge of petty bickerings and pompous 
dicta, and an awesome understanding of 
their illimitable gift for life. 
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The news that Messrs. E.M.I. Ltd. have 
acquired Capitol Records came as a tre- 
mendous surprise to everyone, but we are 
certain it should be no cause for worry 
amongst our readers. 

From the earliest days E.M.I. have shown 
sympathy towards jazz record buyers, and 
there is no reason to suppose they will 
change their policy now that they have 
acquired the powerful Capitol catalogue. 

In our humble opinion the worst thing 
about many of the Capitol issues in the 
past, have been their unattractive record 
sleeves—a fault which lay with the Ameri- 
can side of the business, who appeared to 
prefer vulgar display to orthodox cover de- 
sign. EMI who undoubtedly lead the world 
in record sleeve draughtsmanship should 
soon put that side of the business to rights. 
BOMBS AWAY 

Of very great interest to the record buyer 
comes the news under the above heading 
sent to us by our old friend Jack Baverstock 
of Mercury Records. We quote :— 

A bloodless revolution has just taken 
place in America’s gramophone record 
industry; its results are far-reaching, far- 
sighted—the changes that have been made 
are drastic, indeed. 

The RCA-Victor Company were the 
prime movers in this upheaval, which 
burst like an atom bomb on the entire disc 
industry . . . . other labels, distributors, 
dealers and public alike. 

In a gigantic, carefully planned—and 
closely-kept secret move, RCA-Victor 
announced a complete streamlining of their 
record prices, in what has been called 
“Operation TNT.” 

Four absolute bombshells have been 
dropped, to convert records and record- 
players into a vital, expanding and more 
profitable business, and the net result, so 
far as the customer is concerned, is that he 
will now pay considerably less for his 
records . . . . except the shellac 78 rpm 
10-inch. 

The 12-inch long-playing record, which 
has been selling universally at $5.95 is now 
priced at $3.98 . . . . roughly 28/- on the 
resent rate of sterling-dollar exchange, but 
in fact probably nearer 14/- actual. 

A 45 rpm 7-inch disc, which sold at $1.16 
now costs 89 cents; the 45 rpm Extended 
Play (usually with four titles on it) drops to 
$1.49 from $1.58, and the 10-inch long- 
playing disc, which has sold at $4.95 is now 
only $2.98. 

The 78 rpm 10-inch shellac, which has 
been threatened with extinction for some 
little time, with the advent of the handier, 
flexible 45 rpm 7-inch disc, has been 
increased in price to 98 cents, an increase 
of 9 cents. Now the American gramophone 
industry is convinced that the 78 rpm “pop” 
single has been given the old “‘heave-ho,” 
and that it will rapidly disappear from the 
market. Price-wise, the 78 rpm will be 
difficult to sell, as it is now costing more 
than the equivalent 45 rpm disc, but, even 
in the States, there are still hundreds of 


thousands of 78 rpm reproducers in use, 
and thus the ultimate decision will be in the 
hands of the poor old customer. ‘ 
Either he will have to pay more for his 
records—or scrap his player and equip 
himself with a 3-speed turntable and take 
advantage of the new low-level prices 
offered to him in 45 and 33 1/3 rpm. 


RCA-Victor made a thoroughly work- 
manlike job of announcing the drastic 
changes, and the announcement was 
carefully timed to hit dealers in particular 
just after the Christmas sales, when dealer’s 
stocks might be expected to be lower than 
normal. Nevertheless, as is almost inevitable 
hundreds of dealers have been caught on 
the wrong foot, and find themselves with 
stock to sell at the new prices, for which 
they have paid the higher older prices. 

Generally speaking, the ‘revolution’ 
has been welcomed, now that the trade has 
more or less recovered from the initial 
“blast” of “Operation TNT,” and “‘Bill- 
board” for instance writes..... ““we believe 
RCA has acted in good faith and in accor- 
dance with practices that have made 
American business so dynamic and success- 
ful. When manufacturers—who make a 
product—and when distributors and dealers 
who sell a product—find it increasingly 
difficult to expand their market and profit, 
it is time for a change.” 


The “Billboard” article goes on to say 
“That time has come. A_ million-seller 
record today is a smash hit. This was true 
25 years ago. The industry has been 
suffering from this static condition, despite 
every indication that the record consumer, 
more than ever before, wants recorded 
music. There is little doubt that the quality 
of the product ... . is far better than ever 
before ...... therefore the industry’s lack 
of growth can only be attributed to out- 
moded pricing and discount policies. The 
revised price and discount .... now being 
taken up by other labels, is the only means 
whereby all industry levels can avoid 
gradual suffocation.” 

Groggy from the unexpected blow, but 
trying to view things squarely, most 
dealers in the States have already admitted 
that the changes were overdue, and are a 
good thing for the industry. Naturally, 
those dealers whose shelves were well- 
stocked with discs bought at the old prices, 
are angered, and are rushing into print in 
the trade papers to say what they think of 
the plan. Others, however, line up with the 
motives expressed by the RCA-Victor 
people, and anticipating turning over 
considerably more trade than ever before, 
to a customer-coverage that will be ex- 
panded greatly, now that the buying of 
records involves considerably less ex- 
penditure. 


Within a matter of days of the initial 
announcement, the other major labels. . . 
Mercury, Columbia, Capitol, Decca... 
came up with price adjustments to bring 
them into line with RCA discs. There are 
slight differences at some levels—Mercury, 


for instance, have gone right along the line 
with Victor, but American Decca are 
holding their 78 rpm and 45 rpm discs at 
their present list price of 89 cents. The 
people with the biggest headache right now 
are the many “‘indies’"—the smaller, inde-. 
pendent labels—who are faced with having 
to line up with the Big Boys, and work on 
tighter margins, or retain their existing 
prices and find themselves trying to sell 
records at higher prices than the major 
labels. 

The American trade weekly “The Cash 
Box” hails a New Era in the record in- 
dustry, and expresses confidence that, 
within a short time, the industry’s concept 
of what constitutes a hit will change drastic- 
ally, as may also the number of records 
which hits can sell. 

Now comes the obvious and inevitable 
question: When does the “bomb” drop 
here—and who’s gonna drop it? 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The following books have been received. 

Jazz Directory, Volume 5, price 10/- 
published by Cassell and Co. Ltd., this 
intriguing discography takes in the letter 
J and some of K (to Kirk). Once again the 
work of Dave Carey and Albert McCarthy 
brought our office routine to a standstill. 
No collector can afford to be without this 
series of discographical volumes. 

THE Wax Works OF ELLINGTON 
by Benny H. Aasland of Baldersvaegen 22, 
Danderyd, Sweden. This up to date 
discography seems at a quick glance to be 
a remarkable booklet. It is split into three 
sections, Alphabetical, Chronological and 
Key to Personnels and lists 997 records, 
and even records the soloists on each record. 

Lastly we have received a sumptuous 
book of 76 photographs with captions put 
together by Joachim Ernst Berendt and 
published by Nymphenburger Verlag- 
shandlung, Hubertusstrasse 4, Munchen 19, 
Germany. The text is in German but the 
pictures are all wonderfully produced. 
Don’t write and ask us how you get a copy. 
THE Epiror 
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LTD. 
announce their first EP releases 


SIDNEY BECHET with the 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON Band 
Who’s Sorry Now; Sleepy Time 
Down South; I Told You Once; 
Georgia EPM7-51 


BUNK JOHNSON with Sister 
Ernestine WASHINGTON 

Where Can I Go; God’s Amazing 
Grace; Does Jesus Care; The Lord 
Will Find a Way Somehow EPM7-52 


also 
THE CHRISTY BROTHERS 
STOMPERS EPM7-53 
MAMBO TIME-Tito RODRIGUEZ 
EPM7-54 


(price 10/7 inc. Tax) 


14 Earlham St., London W.C.2. 
COVent Garden 2848 
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THE COMIC OVER-TONES OF 
JAZZ 

I seldom read the comic sections of 
newspapers but one Sunday morning 
over a sleepy first cup of coffee, I did. 
And I found these items. Basil is an 
ex-service man—a rough strongman 
whose friends (?) are aspiring to have 
him win the champion wrestler-ship of 
the world. Basil, who defeats all power- 
ful obstacles with extraordinary ease 
and finesse, is more interested in 
drumming than in bone-crushing and 
he says, “‘I got ideas about composing a 
drum sonata. It oughta be kinda sad but 
it should be kinda happy too, and 
drums is the only instrument which 
can be happy and sad at the same time.” 
Well, a hoo now, and a ha and a whoop! 
Is there a new trend in the comics toward 
really being funny ? 

Well, now a rat-a-tat-tat on the snare, 

A whap on the bass and a z-z-zing! 

Will Basil’s sonata be Shillinger-bop? 

Or will Basil’s sonata swing ? 

How’s that for kicks before break- 
fast? However, if the sonata will be 
“kinda happy, too,” it couldn’t very 
well be the the emotional emptiness of 
the abstract equations of bop, could it? 
Ah, the never-loving, not to mention 
cool science of musical cerebral mathe- 
matics. What crazy, mixed-up superior 
head kicks, man! Real nervous, Dad! 

Another comic character, in the very 
funny situation of a swindler who has 
been swindled, advises his partner in 
crime to, “dig the crazy, mixed-up 
picture on this crumpled one hundred 
dollar bill—a steamboat loaded with 
cotton!” 


MAX ROACH who plays drums 
In the film CARMEN JONES 


Jazz, thought to be merely the wacky 
fad of a disturbed era but which was 
really the creative bonfire of the roaring 
twenties, is still lighting little sparks of 
recognition in the year 1955. 

Aldous Huxley thought jazz was ugly 
and degenerate. What an insight into 
Huxley! 


HOLLYWOOD PICKS UP ON HOW 
TO SHAKE THAT THING ON FILM! 

The following must be an important 
item because in the heaviest black 
type in the column is the prediction 
that Dan Dailey will play the starring 
role in “The Red Nichols Story.” This is 
big time stuff but Dailey would, no 
doubt, secretly wish to play the role of 
a drummer. Dailey’s love for jazz 
drumming caused him to buy a night 
club. The Curtain Call, and to hire a 
Dixieland band so he could sit in with 
them. Also Phil Harris used to arrive 
at the old 47 club early in the evening 
in order to be the first man to climb on 
the drums, and he may be doing it 
again now that the 47 is going again, 
owned by its former bartender, Slim 
Bergman. It is still a Dixieland club 
and Nappy LaMare, one of its former 
owners, is playing there now. The 47 
club is named after Local 47, the Los 
Angeles musician’s union. 

The success of the Glen Miller Story 
and Carmen Jones seems to have booted 
the interest in Jazz films, even though 
Young Man with a Horn, starring 
Kirk Douglas, was no_ sensational 
success. 

Max Roach plays the featured drum- 
mer in Carmen Jones with Pearl Bailey 
throwing in some extra licks and Curtis 
Counce is the bassman. Max Roach is 
the drummer Louis Armstrong pounced 
on for not coming out on the beat in 
his drum solo on “She Rote’, (Clef 
label with Charlie Parker and Miles 
Davis. Louis’ Blindfold test, Downbeat. 
August 25, 1954). However I don’t 
suppose that Hollywood would know 
the difference. 

This is what Louis said, **I came here 
(New York) in 1924 and no joke, 
Leonard, I mean, musicians were 
respected. They were somebody, just 
the same as if they were going to be in 
the senate. And everybody played 


music. And herea.... takes a drum solo 
and don’t even come out on the beat!” 
Cozy Cole played the drum part in the 
stage version of Carmen Jones. Now, 
there is a cat who would never miss 
coming out on the beat. 

Incidentally, Kansas City’s tradi- 
tional-modern bassman Curtis Counce, 
during the last weeks of the Kenton- 
Tatum-Shorty Rogers concert tour 
through ye olde southe was the only 
coloured musician in the package after 
Tatum became ill of diabetes and had 
to leave. There was a switch in the jim 
crow upstairs for-coloured-and-down- 
stairs-for-whites procedure. Two concert 
were played, one to an all-coloured- 
house and one to an all-white house. 
Could this be some kind of a local 
improvement ? 

After the success of Carmen Jones, 
will a Hot Mikado come next? Or 
James P. Johnson’s Sugar Hill? Or 
some such ? 

On the heels of The Glenn Miller 
Story comes The Benny Goodman 
Story, The Red Nichols Story, Big 
Brass Band with Frank Sinatra, Jack 
Webb's Pete Kelly’s Blues. These are all 
major features, no less! 

The documentary film, Jazz Dance 
at Central Plaza has kicked up so much 
interest that there will, no doubt, be 
something to follow it. This film’s 
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musicians are Pops Foster, Jimmie 
McPartland, Pee Wee Russell, Jimmy 
Archey, Willie the Lion Smith, and 
George Wettling. Oh, yes, and also 
MGM's, Jazz Festival, a super docu- 
mentary. 

San Francisco owns some film of the 
George Lewis band which was made on 
one of their recent trips to that city. 
The Mezzrow story, “Really the Blues” 
was shown on television sometime last 
year, and will be shown again, I hope, 
so that I may see it. “New Orleans” 
has been shown so many times on 
television that some people have man- 
aged to see it a half dozen times. Gene 
Norman has a long television show and 
he has shown short features of Fats 
Waller, the Red Allen band, the Kid 
Ory band, Ellington, Armstrong, George 
Lewis and about everything available 
about musicians on film. 


POPULAR MUSIC ALSO DOES THE 
MESS-AROUND WITH JAZZ 
Who would have predicted that Kid 

Ory’s “Muskrat Ramble” would become 
a popular number ? Or “That’s a plenty” 
Or “High Society?” And all of them 
with lyrics! “Alexander’s Ragtime ” 
Band is having a whirl of revival. And 
how about “Savoy Blues Mambo” and 
“St. Louis Blues Mambo?” Over in the 
rhythm and blues field the classic break 
from “Snag It” is being exploited— 
the empty form, that is, with the 
sensibility carefully cut out of it. Those 
cats are not as dull as they appear to be 
or they wouldn’t be sharp enough to 
know exactly how to do it. 

Someone reached w-a-a-y back for a 
borrowing from the Edith Wilson- 
Johnny Dunn lyrics and music of 
“Evil Blues.”’: 

“You told me way last fall 
You didn’t want me at all.” 

I have noted borrowings from ‘‘Fare 
Thee Well, Stompin’ at the Savoy, Blue 
Turning Gray Over You, Royal Garden 
and Sunny Side of the Street” to 
mention a few. Without exception they 
are feeble versions. 


(“Blue Turning Gray Over You” 
reminds me that in negroid parlance 
white people are often referred to as 
“gray” people. “The grays,” or “‘a gray’) 

Authentic jazz is an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration and creative ideas. 


The commercial world goes stale 
periodically and will return to jazz 
again and again in its desperate need 
for ideas fresh and exciting. Being 
callously soul-less, the commercial world 
will never have the insight nor the 
ability to know that in its exploitation 
of a creative art, ugly crimes of dis- 
tortion and perversion will be committed 
against a deep and authentic dignity. 

The commercial world borrows from 
authentic jazz. The hillbillies borrow 
from authentic jazz. I have even heard 
a hillbilly version of “Empty Bed Blues” 
and let’s not mention what it was like. 
The modern—the bop and progressive 
schools borrow from authentic jazz. 
Classical music borrows from authentic 
jazz. (Stravinsky, Ravel, Milhaud, Bern- 
stein). Rhythm and blues borrow from 
authentic jazz. Everybody borrows from 
authentic jazz. 

Now comes the part difficult to 
understand. While the busy little bees 
are borrowing their honey, only a very 
few of them have a good word to say 
for authentic jazz and even those good 
words are apt to be uttered under cover 
for fear that the mighty commercial 
powers may hear of it or that a stigma 
of some sort may attach itself to them 
as a result. Almost everybody puts 
authentic jazz down, slanders it, kicks 
it around and wouldn’t be seen in its 
company in public. Now, how do you 
figure that? Is it only the modern face 
of the old each-man-kills-the-thing-he- 
loves deal? It looks like it, doesn’t it? 

This creative matter of borrowing is 
somewhat like the old speak-easy days 
when a man went up a dark alley at 
midnight and tapped on a back door 
that had the appearance of an entrance 
to a coal bin. The little panel slides open 
an inch and the customer murmurs the 
password and says, “Joe sent me. 
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He said you had some good strong 
stuff—lots of fine, original ideas in it 
and, man, you don’t know how badly 
I need some of that stuff but don’t let 
it get out that I came here. After all, 
I’ve got to think of my reputation.” 

Now, why does he act like that when 
everything is wide open and legal? 
His reputation? This up-the-alley cat 
goes out and tells everybody in town 
afterward. It is always known publicly 
where he has been and what he got there 
but everyone pretends that they do not 
know. It is a kind of give-and-take 
family affair—an understanding that 
I won’t mention what I know about you 
if you don’t mention what you know 
about me sort of thing. And if any one 
of them ever met authentic jazz on the 
street there would be no speaking even 
if the borrower had the manuscript that 
he borrowed in his pocket. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
MONTH 


(a) Wilbur de Paris and His Rampart Street 
Serenaders. Felsted EDL87010 
(b) Coleman Hawkins All Stars. HMV 
DLP1055 

(a) Without the revival of interest in 
New Orleans and Dixieland doings, we 
might never have had the interesting LP 
by Wilbur de Paris, but this same revival 
can be blamed for the worst faults of the 
record: the horrible banjo, the bad tempos 
and the vulgarity of ‘The Saints.”’ In fact, 
the general sound of brother Wilbur's 
band is very commercial, as though he were 
only too well aware of the fearful potenti- 
alities of the Dixieland market. Yet without 
the corny concessions, this band would 
probably not have been working, and 
certainly not recording, and we would not 
have had the opportunity of hearing its 
two uncompromising spirits—Sidney De 
Paris and Omer Simeon. 

Sidney De Paris remains a very great 
musician and this record proves him to 
belong to the little group of inspiring 
trumpeters still playing today, the little 
group which includes Louis, Jonah, Buck, 
Roy, Harry Edison and Joe Newman. His 
two solos on “The Martinique” are 
magnificent, the first emphatic, growling, 
the second hat-muted, poised, rocking, 
each continuously meaningful and solely 
jazz. His is by far the most artistic use of 
the mute that we have today, what with 
Cootie inactive on records and, in a recent 
report, seriously ill. Perhaps some of those, 
who do not realise the harm done to jazz 
by bop and the cool, will now perceive 
the tragedy carried in their wake, which 
caused gifted musicians like De Paris and 
Cootie to be pushed aside, so that to live 
they had to scuffle with Dixieland or r. and 
b. sounds. 

Simeon no longer plays as he did with 
Jelly Roll, except at times in the lower 
register, but he has not lost the New 
Orleans ensemble sense, as he shows notably 
in the first chorus of “*Hindustan.” Nor has 
he lost the ability to blow exciting and 
original solos. His changed tone and 
phrasing should not blind you to the many 
excellences of his music. Simmie, like 
Sidney De Paris, is another musician who 
could yet astonish and delight the jazz world 
if presented with care in the right setting, 
which this isn’t. 

“Martinique” is the one completely 
successful track. The Morton atmosphere 
is as strong as in “The Pearls’’ on the back. 
Don Kirkpatrick’s piano is solid and 
effective, here and in his other solos, but 
never very imaginative. Next best track is 
that old warhorse, Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘Pre- 
lude,” and on it both Simmie and Sidney 
are heard to advantage in a fairly inoffensive 
“arrangement.” 

Wilbur De Paris, incidentally, completely 
lacks his brother’s greatness as a soloist. 
Sometimes he comes close to swinging, and 
sometimes he comes up with a pleasing 
conception, but always the little spark that 
sets a solo afire is missing. 


(b) The HMV LP has ten tracks devoted 
to the very considerable art of that very 
considerable artist, Coleman Hawkins. 
Younger enthusiasts for jazz still seem to be 
divided into two sets: those who maintain 
jazz is not played upon a tenor saxophone 
and those who consider musicians like 
Hawk to be passé. Both are equally wrong, 
equally misled, and there are some very 
loud voices misleading the young these days. 

Criticism of E.M.I.’s selection of titles 
for its LP’s, however necessary, is getting 
to be a sport like bear-baiting, so we record 
with pleasure that all ten tracks are of 
interest, including ‘‘Spotlite,’ which was 
made at one of those melancholy sessions 
hoodooed by Leonard Feather. The three 
tracks with Higginbotham are thoroughly 
representative of 1940, a year of transition 
im jazz. There are even included all four 
recordings from one session, the famous one 
supervised by Hugues Panassié in April 
1937. “Crazy Rhythm” has always ranked 
as one of the most successful jazz recordings 
with four star saxophonists engaged in a 
cutting contest. The two Frenchmen, 
Ekyan and Combelle, who open the pro- 
ceedings, do surprisingly well, the latter 
showing all the promise that he has since 
fulfilled so abundantly. They send Benny 
Carter to such a degree that Hawk for 
once is fully extended, but he comes on with 
such power and drive that he inevitably 
outdoes everyone. Inevitably, because the 
saxophone player to carve Hawk hasn’t 
yet been born. From this session, too, came 
the quietly beautiful ‘“‘Out of Nowhere,” 
and “Honeysuckle Rose”’ with its splendid 
Carter-led sax quartets. 

What are the qualities which have kept 
Hawk at the top for so long? The magni- 
ficent, unequalled tenor sound comes first 
to mind, but this is really less important 
than his remarkable powers of invention. 
For instance, the staggering impact of his 
“Body and Soul” in 1939 has made it a 
milestone in jazz like King Oliver's Dipper 
Mouth,” Louis’ “‘West End Blues,” Flet- 
cher’s “Sugar Foot Stomp,” Duke's 
““Mooche” or Basie’s O'Clock Jump.” 
But right after the invention comes the 
sound, the big round sound with the warm, 
passionate, enveloping vibrato, that may 
be supple enough at slow tempo, but which 
sometimes takes on a vehement, growling 
edge for jump numbers. This “buzz” tone, 
which came so naturally into the Hawkins 
style, has been affectedly adopted by many 
a lesser tenor with ludicrous results—like 
the weak man who tries desperately to 
appear tough. Ben Webster and Ike 
Quebec are two, however, who employ it 
with complete success. And these two, 
oddly enough, come nearest to matching 
Hawk’s phenomenal swing, another de- 
partment in which he excels by a mile. Over 
all, there is an integrity, a sureness of intent, 
a line of non-deviation, and a feeling of 
reserve power which have ensured for 
Hawk one of the proudest musical records 
in jazz. 

This LP should be added to every jazz 
library in which Coleman Hawkins is 
unrepresented. 


=. 


CANTE HONDO / BECHET BALLET 

To those with a taste for vocal blues, 
flamenco usually has an immediate appeal, 
and we can recommend the collection, on 
London International TWV 91051, sung by 
Manolo Leiva with guitar by Pepe de 
Almeira. Leiva’s voice is rather smoother 
than some we have admired in the past, but 
he and de Almeira work together like 
Joe Turner and Pete Johnson. The guitar 
playing is magnificent. 

The excellent sleeve notes (Spanish out- 
side, English inside) draw the regular 
parallels with jazz and the blues. Cante 
hondo, from which flamenco stemmed, was 
lowdown singing, like the original blues, 
rough and ready, tragic-woven. 

But like jazz at its best, flamenco is 
exciting, stirring music, which takes hold 
of the listener’s physical being. It’s vaguely 
Eastern flavour and strange intervals pre- 
sumably derive from the Moors through 
the gypsies. Emotional content flames 
suddenly and intensely, as in the jazz of the 
great coloured masters, and the two musi- 
cians build to similarly explosive climaxes. 

This is a well varied collection. It may 
require a number of hearings if you are 
unfamiliar with the idiom, but we have no 
doubt that you will soon be getting your 
kicks from it. 

Also on London International (WV91050) 
is La nuit est une sorciére, Bechet’s essay in 
ballet music. We think it has been rather 
unkindly received. We understand how the 
jazz-and-classical synthesists would be 
disappointed, but the others might have 
enjoyed themselves a bit more. What did 
they expect from a romantic like Bechet? 

The symphony orchestra busies_ itself 
with music that shows more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the Tchaikovsky ballets, 
and even with “Les Sylphides.” Then all of 
a sudden there comes a great violent entry 
from Bechet’s soprano, prominently re- 
corded, eerie like a lonesome foghorn, 
elemental and uninhibited. The contrast is 
too much. We cheerfully play through the 
flossy passages just to get this effect. 

It is possible that the symphony orchestra 
should have been stiffened (we mean 
relaxed) with some jazz musicians, because 
it has to cope with some jazz scoring, but 
we don’t think it very important. You 
really must see a ballet to judge the effec- 
tiveness of the music—as ballet music. The 
story is a deal better than many we've 
experienced in ballet, and were the dancers 
good, the choreography, decor and lighting 
in skilled hands, then this music could be 
quite adequate. 

Listened to without thought of ballet, 
it’s noticeable that Bechet needs no rhyth- 
mic support. It’s all inside him. His second 
saxophone theme, sad and wailing, which 
he introduces on the second side, is ex- 
tremely attractive. 

The sleeve notes are in two parts, and, 
we suspect, by two different hands. The 
first, well written, is concerned with the 
ballet’s story and spells Negro with a 
capital. The second tells about Bechet with 
all the worn-out adjectives of the New 


/ 
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Orleans romancers, and spells the same 
word with a small “‘n’”. Odd, very. 
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THE VOCAL HELL 
A sad thing about jazz is its singers. 
For the moment, draw a dividing line 
between jazz and blues singers. On the 
jazz side, whom have you got? Louis, Ella, 
Billie, the Mills Bros. Anyone else? King 
Cole and Sarah. Sometimes. T-Bone, 
Rushing and Joe Turner are still primarily 
blues singers, not the kind you would choose 
to interpret such songs as jazz musicians 
spend half their time playing. 
It isn’t a good showing any way you 
look at it. 
So now listen to Frank Sinatra’s LP 
called “Swing Easy” on Capitol LC6689. 
After years of mawkish ballads, someone 
has the sensible yet elementary idea of 
having him sing eight good numbers with 
a beat. Frank’s an excellent singer, the best 
that popular music (to make another 
distinction) has had in our time. Offering 
the greatest possible contrast to most of 
the abounding baskets on the vocal scene, 
he sings like a musician, gives each number 
individuality, and does indeed swing 
despite an often unswinging orchestra 
back of him. The Nelson Riddle accom- 
paniments are clever and tasteful in the 
main, but his orchestra is not made up of 
the type of musicians Sinatra deserved for 
an occasion like this. You may refuse to 
be knocked out, but you’ll probably enjoy 
this record secretly, for it features the kind 
of gay, masculine singing that has been 
absent too long. It can even help bring jazz 
back into the limelight for it happens to 
have been one of the biggest sellers in the 
U.S. last year. 
It ought to prove something to those 
people who have loaded singers like Louis, 
Ella and Billie with fiddles, and: choirs, 
and lousy numbers, and “comedy”, and 
gimmicks, and all kinds of dirty stickiness. 
Granz is giving Billie the right backing 
now, and occasionally U.S. Decca lets 
Ella have Ella Larkins, but hear, oh, hear, 
poor Louis on Brunswick 05364 in ‘Spooks’ 
and “Trees” with Gordon Jenkins, his 
orchestra and his chorus! Towards the end 
of “Spooks” (fine minstrel or vaudeville 
speciality), Louis says “I’m cuttin’ out 0’ 
here man, I don’t dig this joint.’’ as though 
he mean’t it. 
Time was when mention of the adjective 
“race” in connection with records brought 
disapproving frowns. But ‘tr and b”’ is just 
another name for it and the segregation is 
just as desperate, if not more so. There 
seems to be even less artistic freedom, and 
strange things happen. For example, 
about the biggest seller strictly in this 
category last year was Joe Turner’s Atlantic 
“Shake, Rattle and Roll.’”’ (How about it 
Felsted?) U.S. Decca cashed in on the 
success of this number with a version by a 
gang of white musicians called Bill Haley 
and His Comets, whom you can hear on 
Brunswick 05338. You see, for all the limi- 
tations imposed upon them, the despised 
r. and b. artists keep crashing into the 
wider field though with disturbing success- 
es. They've still got rhythm. 
Their influence is heard in Peggy Lee’s 
coupling of “It must be so” and ‘Straight 
Ahead” (Brunswick 05368), two of her own 
compositions. Not even the aid of the Mills 
Bros. and Sy Oliver can save these, but her 
“Bouquet of Blues” (Brunswick 05360) is 
much more listenable. It has just a rhythm 
section and suave, Carterish alto in support. 
But before everyone gets excited and 
acclaims it as a masterpiece, let us note that 


it owes almost everything to Billie Holiday. 
The backing is that frightful success, “Let 
me go, lover.” As sung here, we can’t 
imagine the loverman who would want 
more that one chorus of exhortation. 

Kitty White’s singing on London HL 


8102 is still more unpalatable, but the 
accompaniment by Oscar Moore’s Quartet 
is worth digging. Babs Gonzales has a 
mad time mixing song titles for lyrics on 
the “Cool Whalin’”’ side of Felsted ED82008 
We relish the way he introduces “‘Laura’’, 
that detestable bitch. The band jumps. A 
new Fats Domino coupling on London 
HL8096 is more hill-billy than blues and 
not for the likes of us. Could it be ‘“‘modern” 
folk music perhaps? Joe Morris, who used 
to be featured high-note man with Hamp, 
blows some horn on London HL8098, but 
his singing is not outstanding and the 
material is very poor. Smilin’ Joe alias 
Pleasant Joseph, alias Cousin Joe, has a 
typical recitative called ““A.B.C.’s” covering 
both sides of London HL8106. This is better, 
but it doesn’t show the fine New Orleans 
blues singer at anything like his best, and 
the accompaniment is extremely mono- 
tonous. 

So we'll end up with our old dependable, 
T-Bone Walker, on London HL8087, 
singing ‘“The hustle is on’”’ and “‘Baby broke 
my heart.” No tricks, no conceits, just 
easy, swinging singing and easy swinging 
music.- Don’t miss this one. London de- 
serves all possible encouragement in its 
courageous experiments with blues records. 
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CULTURE CORNER 

Nobody ever takes us up when we refer 
rudely to the Teutonic influence in American 
culture, but we’ve been greatly heartened 
recently to find that we are not entirely off 
the beam. The first paragraph of Raymond 
Mortimer’s review of ““God’s Country and 
Mine” by Jacques Barzun, in ‘“The Sunday 
Times” for January 9th, began thus: 

“M. Barzun declares that the popular 
culture of the states is not English, as is 
generally supposed, but mainly Germanic. 
This may be one reason why the French 
are of all people the most refractory to 
American life. Their books about it usually 
sparkle with contempt.” 

Acceptance of this view can take you 
quite a long way. For instance, the coloured 
musicians who created jazz didn’t “benefit” 
from a predominantly Germanic culture. 
What little they received was French, 
Spanish and English, and the English falls 
somewhere between the Germanic and the 
Gallic. But today’s coloured musicians, in 
increasing numbers, are beginning to get 
the full benefits of the Germanic culture, 
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and that is why—just as more and more 
experience the passion of Juillard and 
suchlike academies—we may expect the 
character of jazz to be profoundly altered. 

You, as an Englishman, may incline 
sympathetically towards the Germanic or 
the Gallic, and love one and detest the 
other, and in this way even your apprecia- 
tion of jazz is to some degree determined. 

The Germanic culture of the American 
universities must account for the fre- 
quently dead-heavy approach to music and 
literature, where everything but the spirit 
is weighed out and assessed in long, portly 
words. The spirit isn’t important! 

Coming back to jazz, the French have 
long shown the most sympathetic under- 
standing of its nature and coloured creators, 
so that even today many musicians taken 
seriously in England are just jokes in France. 
Similarly, Kenton, a sensation in Germany, 
is a flop in France. Une bete blanche? 

You take it from here... . 
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ELLINGTON FOOTNOTE 

An HMV EP (738060) provides the 
answer to our doubts as to the identities 
of Ellington trumpets last month. One side, 
“Perdido,” is entirely devoted to the 
talents of Clark Terry, so that by eliminat- 
ion the Braff-like horn in Capitol’s “‘Elling- 
ton ’55” which we admire, can be credited 
to Willie Cook. Not that there isn’t much 
to admire in Terry’s playing, too. It isn’t 
bop, and it isn’t cool, but it is different. 
There is real passion in his fierce, stabbing 
attack, and there are more genuinely new 
ideas than you have any right to expect, 
but this long solo is lacking in continuity, 
in story-telling ability, and most of the 
time the band accompaniment sounds 
completely superfluous. We surmise that 
Terry has too much to say, too much 
enthusiasm and that after a year or two of 
revolutionary exercises he will return to the 
mainstream, just as Roy Eldridge has done, 
and with the same notable success. The 
worst things in this solo are the pyro- 
technics, which remind one shatteringly of 
Shavers or the brass band virtuoso. At one 
time, Duke used to build compositions 
around soloists with strong personalities 
like Terry’s, and so guide and control them. 
In this case, if he could bring forward the 
best and curb the worst, we should all 
have much to be grateful for. 

On the back is Duke’s typical concert 
piano medley with some sloppy work by 
the band. This is the second EP from the 
Seattle concert which Victor put out as a 
12-inch LP in the U.S. Let us have the rest 
of it, H.M.V., but with none of that old 
cross-coupling hanky-panky! 
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Our reference last month to the tenor 
solo on the Ellington °55 version of “‘One 
O’Clock Jump” was misleading, for there 
are two, the first by Hamilton, the second 
by Gonsalves. Having spoken slightingly 
of Hamilton’s clarinet, we would like to say 
that we admire his tenor very much (how 
perverse!) and even prefer it to Gonsalves! 

Recording quality is not a subject we 
enter into deeply, for we never operate with 
equipment of the highest standards, pre- 
ferring to hear the maximum number of 
records rather than a few under ideal 
conditions. (Our purse won't stretch in 
both directions). But we have been very 
interested to note criticism of Capitol’s 
hi-fi recording on this Ellington ’55. 
We were not impressed. Nor, we gather, 
from critical remarks, were a variety of 
listeners with superior equipment. You 
know that hi-fi is largely a lot of mumbo- 
jumbo, but when it comes to recording a 
band like Duke’s the most important thing 
is the balance, and the balance on these 
sessions left much to be desired. Could 
hi-fi not mean hearing the band exactly 
as you would hear it at a soccer stadium, 
or in an aircraft hangar? On the other hand, 
if Capitol likes to send us some modern 
equipment and prove us wrong, we'll do 
the right thing, so help us! (Venal, and no 
sense of shame). 
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SPACE MUSIC 

It becomes increasingly difficult to avoid 
assaults on the ear from the Californian 
‘modernists,’ who operate in the jazz field 
from venal motives and with a sense of 
shame. For them, obviously, the values of 
jazz are quite contemptible alongside those 
of European “art” or ‘“‘concert’’ music, 
particularly if the latter, too, falls within 
that delectable category known as ‘modern’ 
Were this not so, we would not be submitted 
to all these arid novelties from Hollywood 
and its environs. 

We find it illuminating to listen to 
Capitol CTL7055, ‘*Modern French Music” 
on which are works by Honegger, Milhaud, 
Satie and Ravel. Milhaud seem; to have 
settled in California and gained some kind 
of reputation as a genius. So we like to 
play his ‘“‘Le boeuf sur le toit” on this 
record to our ‘“‘modernist” friends. They 
are embarrassed, but are not prepared to 
grant vulgarity of another and _ similar 
kind in their chosen field. Oddly enough, 
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- Ravel, whom “The Six” considered old- 


fashioned, is the one who wears best. The 
sleeve quotes some words of Gilbert Chase 
in connection with “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin” intellect and the emotions 
had a mutual respect for each other, and 
inspiration and formality walked naturally 
together.’ Jazz reached that happy state, 
but in the name of the holy cow, Progress, 
it is now forsaking it. 

Now in jazz a swinging rhythm section 
is not enough. The phrases above must 
have the shape and melodic quality to 
permit swing, too. The new cool hasn't 
these, but it is preferable to bop in one 
respect. The phrases may be equally ugly 
and square, and so may the spirit 
behind their production, but the tone is not, 
is not deliberately raw, though it departs 
more and more from the warm, vocal tone 
and moving vibratos, that jazz had made 
so much its own, in favour of the academi- 
cally “pure.” 

The efforts of Kenton’s hideous brood, 
which Capitol is now releasing too liberally 
here, fill us with not a little alarm. Their 
achievement is a hybrid, not to say a 
bastard, neither fish nor fowl. We have 
played through the monstrous LCT6009 
and some of the recordings by his “bright 
new talents.’’ Much of the music seems to 
be the exact counterpart of space fiction, 
so that when in future we refer to “space 
music”’ we shall expect you to know what 
we mean. 

Wyndham Lewis’ “The Demon of 
Progress in the Arts’ should be required 
reading for every ‘progressive’? musician 
in California. “Taking literally is the 
American way: building massive walls 
around a hazy idea; enshrining on granite 
foundations a little squinting image of 
zero.” If that is unfair as a generalisation, 
it strikes us as peculiarly applicable to 
Kenton and Co. 

Technically, their playing is to be admired 
but the music is mostly noisy or morbid. 
If we have any readers who like it when it 
gets far away from jazz (““Egdon Heath,” 
that barren wasteland), we would suggest 
they turn to Stravinsky, or even Hindemith, 
and see how much more satisfyingly it can 
be done. Then, if they get a taste for big 
orchestral sound, they might try something 
more majestic, soul-purifying like a vast 
wind in northern forests, something by 
Sibelius, like his 7th and 4th symphonies 
on Decca LXT2960 and 2962. (The music 


and recording are alike superb.) 

Nonsense like “Blues before and after,” 
on the other hand, ought to send them 
screaming to the real blues. Nothing even 
in current r. and b. is so ridiculous as this. 
And when the musical mechanics nearly 
get to swinging on “Sweets,” we wonder® 
whether Kenton fans ever hear any music 
that really swings. 

Mr. Russo appears to be the heavy 
extremist on LCT6009, but Mr. Holman, 
on the reverse side, claims, in slightly less 
pretentious notes, that he likes to capture a 
“real jazz spirit’ and that he tries to avoid 
“heavy masses of sound” as well. This man 
is singularly unlucky in his endeavours. 
“The Opener” totters into a senile kind of 
swing, the brass sounds almost relaxed at 
the beginning of “King Fish,”and in some 
numbers memories of Mulligan float around 
like the aroma of an obnoxious stew. But 
the “real jazz spirit’ ain’t here for one 
fleeting second. 

Many musicians of genuine creative 
talent are still blowing jazz. Were they lost 
to us, it would be time enough to accept 
these anxious Californian pretenders. Mean- 
while, we can only hope that the “bright 
new talents” will be firmly secured and con- 
cealed beneath a bushel, especially since we 
have just learned that the endearing Mr. 
Kenton has offered his services to John 
Foster Dulles. 


It appears that he is so modestly enthu- 
siastic about his own music that he has 
proposed a European goodwill tour to 
“counteract Communist propaganda.” The 
effect would surely be the reverse of that he 
anticipates and provide the Communists 
with superb anti-American propaganda. If 
you, too, feel that this proposal is unfair to 
Europe, write to the American Embassy 
about it. 

Here with the reek of Hollywood, is 
some of the Kenton gospel: “. . .European’s 
are the most enthusiastic fans of jazz, 
America’s only original art form and our 
primary contribution to culture. We are 
living in a complex era of change, and 
modern music captures these changes along 
with the tensions of today and excitement 
of life. Americans, through their incom- 
parable spirit and thirst for the undiscovered 
have found and cultivated a manner of 
music which best reflects our proud 
country, our people, our character.” 

What incomparable balderdash! 

Better send Basie, Mr. Dulles. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Trees / Spooks 
(Brunswick 05364) 

With due deference to those who take 
the stand that artistry will win through any 
and every medium, this is a shocking 
record, and deserves to sell a million. A 
voice based on a foundation of gravel does 
not lend itself to the portrayal of a senti- 
mental ballad, and the accompaniment is of 
a different rock strata from the gravel in any 
event. Louis tackles it bravely, and is even 
braver to face the echo chamber and other 
horrors in “Spooks.” Mr. Jenkins’ chorus 
and army of violins are better equipped to 
deal with this phenomena, which, inciden- 
tally, is not the variety which goes ‘‘Bonk” 
in the night! G.L. 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Chimes Blues / Merrydown Rag 
(Decca F10417) 

Both these sides were included in the 
recent Chris Barber LP (Decca LF1198) 
reviewed in the January issue of 5azz 
JOURNAL, and are fair examples of the band 
as it sounds today. I like the arrangement, 
by Chris, of the old Oliver tune on the first 
side, with the neat chimes effect by the 
brass. Chris plays well and Pat Halcox 
blows his cornet with a good tone and 
authority, but both here and the original 
rag on the reverse, it is the fine beat set by 
Lonnie Donegan on banjo that gives this 
band its impetus. A representative record 
by one of this country’s better jazz groups. 

Pr. 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Lawd, you’ve been so good to me / Sing On 
(Columbia DC783) 

From the Columbia Overseas list comes 
this new Barber coupling. Both sides are 
taken at fast tempo and are mainly ensemble 
with odd snatches of solo work from the 
front line. ‘“‘Lawd” is perhaps the better 
side, with its good muted trumpet and nice 
clarinet passages. Barber himself, leads the 
band extremely well, and contributes bits 
of Oryish trombone in all the appropriate 
places. 


The rhythm section could do with more 
snap, but it is good to hear a band of this 
kind play in perfect pitch and with good 
musicianship. It would appear the tra- 
ditionalists have progressed. S.T. 


TINY BRADSHAW AND HIS ORCH. 
Overflow / Don’t Worry *bout me 
(Parlophone R3959) 

Side one is good R. and B. material 
complete with screaming tenor and a 
strong jumping rhythm section. The reverse 
is a long tear-jerking vocal, which is only 
bearable if you have a credit account with 
your laundry. 


NOEL BROWN 
Virgin Islands / Take me back to Africa 
(Parlophone MP134) 

Main interest here is the exciting drum- 
ming of Desmond Tay and company, plus 
some excellent guitar by Fitzroy Coleman. 
Both sides of interest to collectors of folk 
music. 

Fitzroy is also to be heard to great advan- 
tage on Parlophone MC3442 behind that 
fine singer Cy Grant. ‘““The Constantine 
Calypso” is a farewell song to a great 
sportsman and should appeal to all cricket 
enthusiasts. 

The backing ‘Glory Mama’ will appeal to 
anyone who understands rhythm. Grant 
sings well and the Coleman Sextet play with 
a most exciting beat. S.T. 


BUCK CLAYTON GENE SEDRIC 
GROUP / BUCK CLAYTON QUINTET 
Blues for Fats Waller / Sweethearts on 
Parade 
(Vogue V2285) 

A very ordinary blues with astonishingly 
crude piano interuptions (which would 
surely make Fats turn in his grave) features 
some better than usual Mezzrow, sensitive 
Sedric, and melodious Clayton. The idea 
does not quite succeed, and would have 
benefited from a little more planning and/ 
or rehearsal. A quite different group, 
featuring Russell Moore and Clayton, plays 
a spritely version of ‘“‘Sweethearts,’’ which 
is full of rhythm and good jazz sense. G.L. 


TONY CROMBIE & HIS ORCHESTRA 
All of me / Stop it 
(Decca F10424) 
This well polished modern group makes 
a good job of “All of me,” being well 
controlled in their ensemble work. Good 
solos are taken by baritone sax and trumpet 
(I suspect Dizzy Reece was responsible) 
and Bobby Breen sings a rapid chorus. 
Reece’s original “Stop it’? swings nicely, 
and Tony Crombie’s drumming guides the 
rhythm section firmly on both sides. G.L. 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
Crazy rhythm / The Champagne Touch 
(Parlophone R3952) 

This little British group can always be 
relied upon to turn in competent and 
stylish performances in semi-commercial 
Dixie manner, and this new coupling is 
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no exception. 

The old standard on the first side is 
wearing a bit thin with jam sessions such 
as this one, but there’s some good clarinet 
playing and Ladd Busby’s trombone is 
effective. The reverse is a Joe Daniels 
original and it swings along neatly, thanks 
to Cy Ellis’s trumpet work and Ladd 


Busby’s Teagardenish trombone. Good, 
popular Dixieland offerings. PT. 
BIG DAVE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


The cat from Coos Bay / Loosely with 
feeling 
(Capitol CL14195) 

Dave Cavanaugh fronts a big and solid 
band, and contributes some mammoth 
guitar chords to normal swing orchestra- 
tions. An excellent throaty tenor solo 
opening ‘“‘Loosely” makes this by far the 
better side to my detuned ears. G.L. 

THE DEEP RIVER BOYS 
Shake, rattle and roll / St. Louis Blues 
(HMV 7M280) 

This outstanding vocal group bounce 
their way through ‘‘Shake” with precision 
zest, and an extraordinary sense of rhythm. 
The blues side proves the group’s ability 
to harmonise in a most intricate manner, 
and at the same time displays leader Harry 
Douglas’s fine solo voice. Accompaniment 
to both sides is in the capable hands of 
Geoff Love, whose orchestra makes a real 
contribution to the record. G.L. 

STAN GETZ QUARTET 
The song is you / It might as well be spring 
(Vogue V2292) 

Quite unassuming music is played here 
by a quartet who clearly have much in 
common, even though most of the inspira- 
tion comes from leader Stan Getz. ““Song 
is fast and breezy, and is a typical Getz 
vehicle, with brief interruptions by an 
unnamed guitarist (whose presence is 
unforgivably overlooked by the label). 
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“Spring” is slow to the point of boredom, 
and neither Stan nor pianist Horace Silver 
quite get into their stride during a rather 
rhythmless duet. GL. 


JERRY GRAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
The ooh and ah mambo / Kettle drum hop 
(Brunswick 05351) 

Linda Lee’s improbable vocal on the 
mambo side reduces this sort of dance band 
noise to the ultimate stage of absurdity, and 
qualifies the record for inclusion in the 
commercial column. The “Kettle drum 
hop” has all the Miller ingredients so 
beloved of leader / orchestrator Jerry Gray, 
and might prove a best seller if it had not 
all been done before in such masterpieces 
as “Jingle bells” and ‘“‘American patrol.” 

GL. 


TED HEATH & HIS MUSIC 
Dig deep / Asia Minor 
(Decca F10425) 

Two slick Heath orchestrations are 
performed with customary precision. I 
prefer the slower “Dig deep” with its 
skilful use of bass and baritone saxophones 
to the more intricate rhythm and brass 
passages of ‘Asia minor.” Both sides have 
much to commend them to his fans. G.L. 


BILL JENNINGS-LEO PARKER 
QUINTET 
Stuffy / Solitude 
(Parlophone MSP6146) 

Leo Parker’s biting baritone provides 
most of the jazz on both these sides, and 
suggests a good deal of Hawkins influence. 
It is interesting to note that he formerly 
played with Illinois Jacquet on one or two 
recording sessions. Bill Jennings solos on 
“Stuffy” in melodious style, but lacks 
convention. The rest of the group com- 
prises Andrew Johnson (pno), Joe Williams 
(bs), and George de Hart (ds). 


BERTIE KING’S JAZZ GROUP 
Rosetta / All of me 
(Columbia DC681) 

It is good to see Bertie King’s name on a 
label for he was always one of the best alto 
players ever to grace our shores. On these 
sides he is joined by George Chisholm on 
trombone, an excellent trumpet player 
(T. McQuater), and a fair enough rhythm 
section—the results are most entertaining. 
Bertie, whether on clarinet (Rosetta) or alto’ 


DILL JONES is heard 
behind Cynthia Lanagan 


plays with a good swing and the band as a 
whole make a sound like one of those happy 
jazz sessions of the early club days. “‘Roset- 
ta” really goes and features good 
trumpet and trombone, in addition to 
the excellent playing of the leader. 

Don’t fail to hear this one. S.T. 


TONY KINSEY TRIO with 
JOE HARRIOTT 
Nice work if you can get it / Jump for me 
(Esquire 10-412) 

There is little one can add to previous 
reviews of this fine little group except that 
each successive release finds the four 
instrumentalists more closely knit. 

The second side wins by a short head. 
Joe’s Parker-like alto is heard to good 
effect on this Basie tune (the group’s 
signature tune I believe) taken here at 
Basie tempo. 

I am glad this group was chosen to repre- 
sent British jazz at the last Paris Fair. | 
can’t think of any of our other regular 


-bands which could appeal to such a wide 
international audience with such immediacy 


and permanence. 


CLEO LAINE with JOHNNY 
DANKWORTH & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Ain’t misbehavin’ / I got it bad and that 

ain’t good 
(Parlophone MSP6147) 

Cleo Laine sings these tunes as if she 
meant the words, and her sense of jazz 
combines well with Johnny Dankworth’s 
well prepared accompaniment. I prefer the 
slower treatment of the Ellington compo- 
sition to the slightly boisterous version of 
“Ain't misbehavin”, but both are worth 
hearing by any standards. Miss Laine’s 
diction is excellent, and should be noted by 
others who aspire to sing with dance and 
jazz bands. GL. 


CYNTHIA LANAGAN 
I can’t believe that you’re in love with me / 
Body and soul 
(Columbia SCMC8) 

Good modern singing with fine support 
from the Harry Klein Quintet. Miss 
Lanagan is to be congratulated on her 
excellent control on the very slow “Body 
and Soul.” It is taken at a tempo to try any 
singer and she emerges from the ordeal 
with credit. 

The reverse swings not a little and we are 
treated to a little (but not enough) piano 
from Dill Jones, and a nice chorus from 
the band. S.1. 

CY LAURIE BAND 
Once in a while / Pleading the blues 
(Esquire 10-420) 

An enthusiastic effort from the Cy 
Laurie boys, both sides obviously being 
inspired by the small groups of the twenties 
led by Johnny Dodds and Jimmy Bertrand. 
However, both performances lack sparkle 
and fire, particularly in the rhythm section 
Johnny Picard, who has since joined the 
Lyttelton band, seems out of place in this 
style of jazz, while Cy himself slavishly 
copies Dodds, and in consequence reveals 
few ideas of his own. Al Fairweather on 
trumpet sounds promising, especially on 
the blues side which is the better of the two. 

PEGGY LEE 
Bouquet of blues / Let me go lover 
(Brunswick 05360) 
‘Bouquet’ is a slow torch song which is 
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ideally suited to Peggy Lee’s style and sultry 
voice, and the accompaniment is in keeping 
with the mood. “Lover” is more pretentious 
with echo chamber effects, chorus, and all 
the usual trappings, which are not in keep- 
ing with Miss Lee’s type of singing. G.L. 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 
HIS BAND 
Ace in the hole / Coffee Grinder 
(Parlophone R3967) 

Wally Fawkes plays wonderful clarinet 
on Bechet’s “‘Coffee Grinder,” and makes 
this side into one of the best Lyttelton 
offerings we have had for sometime. Itisa 
fascinating tune and Wally works wonders 
with it. He solos with excellent attack and 
takes the breaks with such perfect timing, 
The composer told me a very short time 
ago that he considered Wally to be one of 
the best traditional clarinettists playing 
anywhere today—listening to this I am sure 
Sidney was right. The reverse is mostly vocal 
by Freddy Legon, and doesn’t really amount 
to very much. 


RALPH MARTERIE ORCHESTRA 
Kiss Crazy Baby / Bongo Guitar 
(Mercury MB3186) 

The first side is a familiar jump con- 
coction with a tedious ensemble vocal 
which takes up almost all the record. Time 
was when even a commercial band like 
this could indulge in a few hot licks after 
the vocal, but nowadays the bands are 
lucky to get in eight bars edgeways! 

The reverse is another of those Latin- 
American items and, as the title suggests 
it features plenty of guitar and bongo. 
Quite well done in a commercial way but 
of little interest to the jazz fan. Pak: 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 
Big Bear Stomp / Daddy Do 
(Esquire 10-418) 

The nucleus of this Liverpool group has 
been together now for almost six years 
and in that time they have steadily im- 
proved. All the same, they still have a long 
way to go although their initiative in 
tackling Ellington’s Mooche,” re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue, is a further 
example of their advance and enthusiasm. 

The first item, a Watters tune, is played 
with good drive, but lacks finesse. Don 
Lydiatt on clarinet impresses as the out- 
standing musician in this group and he 
solos well, both on this side and on the 
slower performance on the reverse. The 
band does not sound so_ relaxed at this 
tempo, the brass is weak, except for a 
nicely phrased trumpet solo presumably 
from John Lawrence, and the rhythm 
section is inclined to plod. Both sides were 
recorded on November 7th last. POE. 

KEN MOULE SEVEN 
Bensonality / Hallelujah 
(Esquire 10-417) 

The potentiality of this new British band 
was ‘partly revealed on last month’s Cab 
Kaye issue. These sides come from the 
same session and confirm the Moule 
Seven as a kicking, swinging team. The 
first side is an Ellington tune and it is 
perhaps, a risky choice of material. No one 
can play Duke’s compositions as well as 
the composer. Nevertheless this version is 
a success. There is a good tenor (Keith 
Barr?) to offset trumpeter Dave Usden’s 
high, wide, and ugly work. 

The reverse is better. Against Youmans’ 
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theme, played here by tenor and baritone, 
Ken has scored in a counter-figure for 
unison tenor and trumpet. The solos are 
worth hearing and the rhythm section is 
unrelenting in its attachment to the beat. 
Given an average amount of luck and good 
recording studio conditions this band might 
well occupy the space previously allotted to 
the Dankworth Seven. A.M. 
BERNARD PEIFFER AND HIS ST. 
GERMAIN DES PRES ORCHESTRA 
Strip tease / Who is me 
(Felsted ED82010) 

A disappointing modern group plays the 
first side, a Peiffer original which proves 
that his piano playing is far in advance of 
his own ideas of orchestration. The same 
group Plays the Waller composition ““Woe 
is me,” wrongly titled but correctly credited 
on the label. The band is dull, but Mr. 
Peiffer plays a splendid piano chorus which 
displays his great affinity to Erroll Garner. 
Both sides are worth hearing for an all too 
rare glimpse of one of the outstanding 
French jazz pianists, but do not expect too 
much from the supporting musicians G.L. 

OSCAR PETERSON 
In a little Spanish Town / Blue Moon 
(HMV JO433) 

Fine swinging piano by the Canadian boy 
with accompaniment by bass and drums. 
Although recorded some little time ago. 
Peterson’s style hasn’t altered over much. 
He is one of those lucky ones (Errol Garner 
is another) who has a style which appeals 
to all schools of jazz appreciation. His 
playing is modern in approach, yet he 
relies on beat and melody, as all good 
jazzmen should, for his main effects. As 
he will shortly be playing in this country, 
this record should meet with great success. 

S.T. 


ANDRE PREVIN 
Who / Love is just around the corner 
(HMV B10817) 

An amazing display of technique in 

“Who” leaves me with an impression of 
coldness, as if Mr. Previn had sacrificed 
everything i in favour of the joyous mechanics 
of the arrangement which he has so cleverly 
thought out. “Love” on the backing is 
much more sincere, and is altogether a 
better tune for solo improvisation. He is 
supported on both sides by a subdued 
rhythm section, with Bob Bain’s guitar 
blending unobtrusively with the piano ~ 
from time to time. G.L. 
THE SAUTER-FINEGAN ORCHESTRA 
Eddie and the witch doctor / Midnight 

sleigh ride 
(HMV BI10818) 

Bongos, pongos, and other mystic 
instruments combine with flute and oboe 
to produce a rather trivial piece of nonsense. 
It is obviously a flight of Ed Sauter’s fancy 
which takes him to darkest Africa in search 
of a title, and back again to the Victor 
studio for execution. Serge Prokofiev’s 
“Sleigh ride’ is treated quite sanely by 
comparison, but neither side rates very 
highly as a contribution to modern Tl 
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RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 
Taboo / Second Helping 
(Esquire 10-411) 

Here is a Scott record without a single 
solo bar by the leader. The first side is a 
feature for trombonist Ken Wray and would 
have been more effective if Ken’s technique 
was better. At a concert occasional slips 


pass unnoticed but on record they keep 
turning up like bad pennies. There are one 
or two here. 

The reverse is much the better perfor- 
mance. It is a Jimmy Deuchar setting for 
Derek Humble’s alto, in fact a second 
helping of his previous ‘Humble Pie.’ 
Derek scuttles through the up-tempo 
choruses leading the band a merry dance. 
He pulls up to execute the very pretty slow- 
tempo section backed by Feldman’s tasteful 
chords before tearing through the last, 
thematic chorus. As an alto soloist in his 
particular style Humble has no equal here. 
His rather cold-toned Konitz approach to 
jazz has less of Lee’s introvertness and more 
of Art Pepper’s beautiful swing. 

Flying Scot / Influence 
(Esquire 10-415) 

Ronnie’s Quintet is made up of Messrs 
Deuchar, Feldman (vibes and piano) Bush 
and Seaman. The train title is a virtually 
themeless 12 bar made up of solos. There 
is some excellent trumpet reminiscent of 
the late Fats Navarro and that is as good 
as any soloistcan hope to be in the modern 
idiom. 

“Influence” is a minor-keyed Deuchar 
original with an attractive tune and more 
good solos by nearly everyone. Ronnie’s 
own tenor work has a wholesome ‘punch’ 
these days. 

Incidentally I have been assured by both 
Ronnie and Carlo Krahmer that the re- 
cording of ‘Fools Rush In’’ on Esquire 
20-006 was not inspired by the Stan Getz 
version as I implied in my review. All con- 
cerned with the choice of material were 
unaware of the previous American recording 
(on ’Roost 578, not available over here) I 
apologise most sincerely for having a nasty 
suspicious mind. A.M. 
REX STEWART AND HIS BAND 

Basin Street Blues / Boy Meets Horn 

(Esquire 10-413) 

These were recorded in Sweden at the end 
of 1947 by the fine little band which Rex 
brought to Europe. The personnel is 
almost identical with the “Felsted’’ coupling 
except that Simon Brehm is present on bass. 
The first title is a show-case for the great 
Sandy Williams trombone backed by 
pleasant “organ” harmonies and some 
pleasing celeste and piano from Don Gais. 

The reverse was one of Rex’s feature 
numbers with the Duke and was recorded 
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by the full Ellington band at their only 
session attended by that well-known ducal 
trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie. On this seven 
piece version the group hits the indefinable 
Ellington mood immediately and Rex’s 
quite unique horn (it sounds more like 
trumpet than cornet) is in perfect setting. 

This pair and the other two sides from 
the session would make an_ interesting 
extended-play disk. 

BRUCE TURNER 
I wished on the Moon / Falling Leaves 
(Columbia SCMC9) 

Two further sides by Bruce Turner with 
accompaniment by the Mike McKenzie 
band. 

“Falling Leaves,” an alto solo, is played 
fairly straight, but there is always interest 
in everything Bruce does, and he doesn’t 
fail us here. The reverse is very much better, 
and if you collect the best in British jazz, 
here is one for your shelves. Bruce plays 
soprano throughout and his embellish- 
ments of an excellent tune are first class, 
and in perfect taste. 

It is to be hoped that all the pressings are 
not like my review copy, on which the labels 
have been reversed. S.T. 

SARAH VAUGHAN 
Make yourself comfortable / Old devil moon 
(Mercury MB3180) 

Both these made me feel very uncom- 
fortable for one would think that Sarah 
was too good a singer to need the encum- 
brance of echo chambers and multi voice 
techniques to help put over her singing. 
In addition, the accompanying orchestra 
is quite unsuitable and has no idea of how 
to play jazz. The second side, one of the 
tunes from the show “‘Finian’s Rainbow” 
is the more bearable, but at best it could 
only be termed a fair commercial per- 
formance. | 

MARY LOU WILLIAMS AND 
HER RHYTHM 
En ce temps-la / Autumn in New York 
(Felsted ED82011) 

Few people can express themselves with 
such conviction on any instrument as Mary 
Lou Williams, and on these two sides, she 
proves her point in no uncertain manner. 
“En ce temps-la” features some subtle 
and very beautiful chording to an elusive 
rhythm, whilst the dreamy ‘‘Autumn” has 
much Garner approach in the lyrical right 
hand, but is harmonically much stronger by 
virtue of a faultless choice of notes in the 
bass. I hope Miss Williams will stay on this 
side of the Atlantic for a long time, for her 
influence on local pianists cannot fail to 
be a good one. Gt. 
TADD DAMERON / HIS ORCHESTRA 

Focus / John’s Delight 
(Capitol CL14201) 

Both these were recorded in April 1949 
Miles and J. J. Johnson comprise the 
brass section whilst Sahib Shihab, 
Ben Lundy and Cecil Payne are on alto, 
tenor and baritone respectively. The 
rhythm section, too, is particularly 
strong as, in addition to Tadd himself at 
the piano, there’s John Collins on guitar, 
Curley Russell on bass, and Kenny Clarke 
at the drums. 

The music, which was advanced for 
1949, still holds its interest today, though 
there is a lack of contrast in the perform- 
ances both as regards routine and treatment. 
The moody Dameron composition on the 
first side is played up-tempo with good solo 
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work from John Collins and J. J. Johnson, 
whilst the ensemble passages are clean and 
relaxed. The trouble is that there just isn’t 
very much of it. The same might be said 
of the reverse which, composed by John 
Collins, and Tadd, follows an almost 
identical routine, once again spotting 
guitar and trombone, but with a few bars 
from Tadd thrown in. The three man sax 
section is used effectively here though pro- 
ducing some attractive harmonies. Poi: 


Extended 


SANDY BROWN’S BAND 
Wild Man blues / King Porter Stomp 
(Esquire EP28) 
This is the first of a series of “Jazz 


Played by Jazz Bands” featuring British 
groups, and Esquire are to be congratulated 
on giving the local boys this chance to 
show their paces. Wisely, only one tune is 
featured per side, despite the difficulty for 
bands such as this to sustain interest for 
the added time. 

Both these sides by the North of the 
Border boys were recorded on July 11th, 
1953 and changes have taken place since 
that date. The band does not play together 
too well and intonation is poor at times; 
indeed, these must be judged by enthusiasm 
and sincerity, rather than for jazz content. 
It is a very good thing that bands like this 
should try to play real jazz, and that they 
should have the opportunity to record their 
ideas. for even, if these are not likely to 
appeal to the serious jazz collector, they 
nevertheless contain some interesting solo 
work and praise-worthy attempts at 
collective improvisation. Sandy himself 
shows considerable talent, and Al Fair- 
weather (trumpet) reveals himself as a 
player of promise. The rhythm section, of 
course, suffers from the usual shortcomings, 
they drag the beat and do not swing the 
front line as they should. The band seems 
happier at the lively tempo of the second 
side, but this is a more sterotyped per- 
formance than the first. 1 


BING & GARY CROSBY with 
MATTY MATLOCK’S ALL STARS 
(Brunswick OE9027) 

The keynote of this record is inconse- 
quential nonsense, backed by quite a 
righteous accompaniment supplied by 
Matty Matlock. The modest counterpoint 
by the father and son vocal combination 
makes pleasant listening. All four tracks are 
reissues from the Brunswick 78 rpm 


catalogue. G.L. 
TOMMY DORSEY AND HIS ORCH. 
(Brunswick OE9012) 

More reissues of Dorsey’s big band 
music, which is unfortunately no longer the 


most exciting or the most original playing 
of that type of swing which made them so 
famous. The brass section’s work in “Opus 
two” is well played, and “T.D.’s boogie 
woogie” has an approach to the subject 
similar to his earlier 1938 version. ake 


THE FAWKES-TURNER SEXTET 
(Decca DFE6192) 

An interesting new combination makes 
its recording debut this month, under the 
supervision of Albert McCarthy. This is 
in fact the current Lyttelton group without 
its leader, and the line-up so contrived is, 
of course, identical to that of the Jimmy 
Noone Apex Club Orchestra which played 
in Chicago in 1928. It would be unkind to 
draw a comparison between the two groups, 
particularly as the author of the sleeve is 
at pains to point out that no attempt has 
been made to copy slavishly the earlier 
group. I am pleasantly surprised by what 
I hear on all these tracks, though ‘‘Fish- 
mouth” (track 1) is inclined to drag and 
lacks real life. ‘Monday date” is excellent, 
the band really swinging out from start to 
finish, and Bruce Turner is at his brightest 
in this number. He and Wally Fawkes make 
a splendid pair in “Summertime”, and I 
am only sorry that Johnny Parker does not 
play his piano solos with more conviction, 
for he obviously knows where he is going 
and plays the right notes all the time. 

Please hasten the release of the second 
session by these good people, Mr. Decca— 
I want to hear more! G.L. 

ELLA FITZGERALD 
(Brunswick OE9025) 

America’s best swing singer, here displays 
her best party pieces for your enjoyment— 
all reissues of sides previously available on 
78 rpm. “Flying home” is the most exciting 
track, but “Smooth sailing,” “Lady be 
good,” and “How high the moon” are all 
excellent examples of Ella’s tremendous 
rhythmic attack. 

DIZZY GILLESPIE PLAYS 
(Vogue EPV1022) 

Dizzy made this Paris session in 1953 
with trombonist Bill Tamper, pianist Wade 
Legge, bassist Lou Hackney and drummer 
Al Jones. Apart from the cut at purism on 
“Always” this is Gillespie the really 
sensitive trumpeter; brilliant in his range 
and control, deeply sincere in the expression 
of his ideas. On ““Moon Nocturne,” “This 
is the way” and ‘“‘My Man” one really 
hears the full-toned trumpet playing of a 
great jazz musician. Despite the clowning 
which has often ruined his recent work, 
Gillespie can still rise to the same heights 
as Eldridge, Edison, Jonah Jones and the 
other leading middle-period trumpeters. 

R.H. 


JERRY GRAY & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(Brunswick OE9018) 

Four typical Milleresque orchestrations, 
played with all the precision and technique 
which have become a hallmark of this 
group. “Beguine” and ‘Night and day” 
somehow succeed better than the extra 
sweet “Smoke gets in your eyes” and “‘All 
the things you are.” G.L. 

JOHN GRAAS & HIS SEPTET. 

French Horn Jazz, Volume 1. 
(London REP1003) 

Many new sounds have found their way 
into the jazz repertoire in recent years, the 
French horn being perhaps the richest and 
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most delicate of the newcomers. This 
instrument is generally recognised as the 
hardest brass instrument to play, and is 
seldom used as a solo instrument in its 
classical environment for this reason. 
John Graas, however, is not only clever 
enough to have mastered the technical 
difficulties, but has also been bold enough 
to introduce it into jazz, via Thornhill, 
Beneke and Kenton, in whose groups he 
has previously worked. The French horn 
lacks the flexibility desirable for solo jazz, 
but here takes the place of the trombone, 
blending closer with the saxophones than 
the trumpet of Shorty Rogers. 

The two Rogers tunes, ““Be my guest” 
and * ‘Argyles,” are the best in a set of four 

“cool” arrangements, which have much to 
recommend them in every respect. A “‘must”’ 
for the modernists. G.L 

STAN HASSELGARD & HIS 
ALL STAR SIX 
Classics in Jazz 

(Capitol EAP 1-466) 

A modernist in the Goodman style, 
Stan Hasselgard achieved a modicum of 
fame for his excellent small group music 
on the West Coast before an automobile 
accident put an end to his promising 
career. He is heard here in company with 
Red Norvo, Arnold Ross, Barney Kessel, 
Rollo Garberg (bs), and Frank Bode (ds), 
playing music which has a bounce and a 
tune to it, and some of the Goodman small 
group influence as well. Tunes are: “Swedish 
pastry / Who sleeps” and “Sweet and hot 
mop / I'll never be the same.” Congratu- 
lations, incidentally, to the enterprising 
Decca group for taking the trouble to 
design individual covers and print notes on 
this and other extended play issues. G.L. 

WOODY HERMAN & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(Columbia SEG7532) 

“Swing low, sweet clarinet’ and “Am I 
blue’”’ are both essentially vocal numbers, 
and I confess to an acute dislike of the 
melancholy style in which they are per- 
formed by Mary Ann McCall and Woody 
Herman respectively. The reverse presents 
two more inspiring tracks, ‘‘Blues in the 
night” featuring his inevitable vocal and 
some interesting scoring, and the Wood- 
choppers’ version of ‘“‘Some day sweetheart” 
with snatches of Norvo, Chuck Wayne, 
Jimmy Rowles, Flip Phillips, and the great 
Sonny Berman for good measure. All are 
1946/7 vintage. 

JAZZ STUDIO ONE 
‘*Let’s split’’ 
(Brunswick OE9008) 

This tune is the less talked about of the 
two sides which achieved the distinction of 
being nominated “‘The Record of the Year” 
by a nondescript panel of critics and 
connoisseurs in this magazine last Decem- 
ber. Having neither voted for nor heard 
the record at the time when our selections 
were submitted, I can claim to be strictly 
impartial in my recapitulation. The in- 
strumental game of questions and answers 
has been played many times on many 
themes, but seldom can it have been 
performed by four such evenly matched 
soloists as tenor men Foster and Quini- 
chette, trumpeter Joseph Newman, and 
trombonist Benny Green. All are moder- 
nists in the more conservative sense, and 
here they swing out boldly and confidently, 
making the fullest use of the theme at their 
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disposal. My top votes go to Benny Green 
and Paul Quinichette for inspiration, to 
drummer Kenny Clarke for solidity. 

Just this once I will not condemn the 
panel, but congratulate them on_ their 
wisdom in choosing genuinely 
contemporary music which may act as a 
sort of jumping-off ground for bewildered 
critics who must necessarily reorient their 
ideas from time to time. G.L. 

CY LAURIE BAND 
Joe Turner Blues / Stockyard Strut 
(Esquire EP29) 

Both these sides were recorded on 
September 22nd last and give the band a 
chance to show its paces in extended form. 
Unfortunately neither side is really interes- 
ting enough to sustain this length. 

The old Handy tune on the first side is 
played at fast tempo blues in something 
of the style of Johnny Dodds Black Bottom 
Stompers. Cy’s incisive clarinet is, as usual, 
very Doddsian in style and is played with 
considerable technique, but the rest of the 
group fail to impress much, especially the 
rhythm section which lacks any lift. 

The Keppard tune on the reverse receives 
stomp treatment, but lacks form. Cy shows 
some ideas, though mostly ones culled 
from Dodds records, while the rest of the 
boys blow away with plenty of enthusiasm 
but little creative ability. The rhythm 
section seems happier at this tempo, 
especially the bass player, but they are still 
inclined to plod. Pa. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & 
HIS BAND 
(Parlophone GEP8503), 

Four reissued sides by the Humphrey 
Lyttelton group will go far to dispel the 
gloom which descends on people at this 
time of year. “Travellin’ blues” takes my 
fancy, with its intricate weaving duet for 
clarinet and trumpet, whilst the rollicking 
“Chattanooga stomp” must be one of his 
most exciting works. “Trog’s blues” and 
“Maple leaf rag” have always been favour- 
ites of mine, and I welcome their re- 
appearance in extended-play form.  G.L. 

MIKE McKENZIE 
In a sentimental mood / I got it bad 
Sophisticated lady / Mood Indigo 
(Columbia SEGC1) 

Without ever getting hot or bothered 
Mike McKenzie does very nicely by these 
four Duke Ellington tunes. His piano 
playing is always interesting, his version of 
“Sentimental Mood” being particularly 
clever. His singing is not very strong, but 
he does well enough on “‘I got it bad”, tho’ 
it seems a pity that he had to sing “Mood 
Indigo.” It is, however, his piano that 
counts and on that score alone this record 
will go into my collection. S.T. 

MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 

The Mooche / Sage Hen Strut 
(Esquire EP30) 

The Liverpool boys make a very brave 
attempt at the Duke’s well known compo- 
sition “The Mooche,” and are to be con- 
gratulated for their courage in tackling 
this unusual number, and for their thought- 
ful interpretation of it. The mood is right 
and the whole performance has a jazz 
feeling but, as is to be expected from such a 
youthful group, the performance lacks 
creative ideas and the necessary musician- 
ship to carry them out. Indeed it would 
probably have been better to have avoided 
copying the style of the Duke’s musicians 


so assiduously, thus making comparison 
inevitable. Most successful is the work of 
the muted trumpet and the clarinet player's 
faithful carbon of Barney. Less successful 
is the open trumpet work and the rhythm 
section which is inclined to plod. The band 
does not sound very relaxed and plays as if 
they were treading too carefully. 

On the reverse the boys return to their 
more familiar Lu Watters style with a lively, 
stomping version of one of Lu’s tunes. 
Here the band do sound relaxed. The beat 
is infectious and there is excellent work from 
Don Lydiatt on clarinet. 

THE GEORGE SHEARING TRIO 
The nearness of you / The fourth deuce / 
Someone to watch over me / The man from 
Minton’s 
(Decca DFE6031) 

These are obviously old sides which show 
George in his more formative stage and 
playing a very different style from that which 
he adopts today. This EP couples two 
Shearing originals with two standard tunes 
and, though George’s playing is impeccable 
and always musical, there is a somewhat 
unaccountable dullness about all four of 
these performances. They are not helped, 
of course, by a very inadequate, poorly 
recorded and mushy rhythm section. The 
best of the four is probably “The Man from 
Minton’s,”” but even this seems to lack 
colour and light and shade. No doubt 
ardent Shearing fans will wish to add this 
record to their collection, but I think that 
others will be as disappointed with it as 
your reviewer. Pt: 


Long Playing 
THE RECORD OF THE MONTH CLUB 
ACES ANONYMOUS 
(Atlantic ATLP2) 
Unfortunately I can’t give the same praise 
to this record as for the Frank Wess 
session. Contrary to Mike Nevard’s 
assurance in the sleeve notes, these English 
modernists, hooded to avoid their contracts, 
do not “stand up to the best that America 


could produce.” Moreover to flatly state 
in the notes that the group contains the 
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seven best jazzmen in Britain is being 
somewhat optimistic to put it mildly. The 
tenor and baritone saxists, the bassist and 
the two drummers do fit this class. The 
altoist, trumpeter and pianist? Never in a 
thousand years. Try placing the alto 
alongside Joe Harriot or Bertie King, the 
pianist with Clare or Jones, the trumpeter 
with Deuchar or Hunter. The myth on the 
sleeve notes has quickly risen to the top 
of my personal list of tall stories. In addition 
the rhythm section is over-recorded. The 
bass must have been within about three 
inches of the mike! Well as the bassist plays, 
his job is to support, not to top the melody 
instruments, and he should have been 
placed to play within the rhythm section. 

It’s fortunate for all that the inventive 
Don (for it could only be him) is present to 
partly redeem the session. His tenor playing 
today must be the best in Europe. His solos 
on “Quick Return,” “Crystal,” “I’m putting 
all my eggs in one basket’? and ‘Deep 
Purple” have a rare beauty for British jazz. 
“PIL remember April’ suffers from_ his 
absence. R.H° 

TONY ALMERICO AND HIS 
DIXIELAND JAMBOREE ALL STAKS 
Tony’s Dixieland Party 
(London H-APB1030) 

Sam DeKemel, bugling blues singer, who 
was recently featured in the West Coast 
Jazz Jubilee Concert described by Berta 
Wood last month, makes yet another re- 
corded appearance in this country. He sings 
and plays his way through “Basin Street 
Blues” and “You rascal you”’ with ease and 
conviction, having Jack Delaney to support 
him on trombone on the former. I am not 
over-impressed with Almerico’s singing, but 
his trumpet lead is an asset to this typical 
Bourbon Street band. The whole group 
comprises local New Orleans boys who are 
not well known in the recording studios, 
although they broadcast regularly from 
their radio station. Pick of the bunch are 
“Tailgate ramble’ and “Big boy blue.” 

G.L. 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
(HMV BLP1060) 

This month’s HMV releases include a 
striking record by Marian Anderson, the 
great Negro contralto. She has chosen ten 
spirituals, the earliest dating back to 
approximately 1860, all of which belong 
to a pre-jazz era; she sings with great 
feeling and captures fully the hope and 
exultation which this music expresses. 
“Nobody knows,” “Were you there,”’ and 
“On ma journey” are outstanding examples 
of the spiritual and I singled out “De gospel 
train” as my own favourite. This record 
should have strong appeal to the more 
serious minded followers of jazz and its 
allied folk music background. 

GEORGIE AULD 
(Vogue LVC10001) 

The highly melodious combination of a 
close harmony group with solo voice, in 
this case the “voice” of George Auld’s 
tenor saxophone, blend to give the listener 
eight tuneful and rather sentimental tracks. 
The close harmony department is in the able 
hands of the Jud Conlon Rhythmaires, 
whilst the sadly inaudible supporting 
musicians include on various tracks such 
names as Arnold Ross, Frank Carlson, 
Red Callendar, and Sammy Weiss. The 
former Goodman-Shaw cornerman displays 
restrained control and smooth technique in 
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his solos, but in “Lullaby of Broadway” 
he lets his hair down briefly and effectively. 
{ would have preferred a more vigorous 
election of tunes to provide a better outlet 
for his jazz ability, but the combination 
of voices and solo instrument is novel and 
successful. G.L. 
PAPA CELESTIN AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS BAND 
Down by the riverside; When the Saints 
Marie La Veau / Ot Didn’t he ramble 
(Melodisc MLP506) 

As these were the last recordings Celestin 
made before his death, they have no doubt 
a certain historical interest. Musically they 
are very weak, but Papa Celestin sings 
pleasantly and produces some fresh lyrics 
for some of the old war horses. The one 
‘new’ tune, ““Marie La Veau”’ is a strange 
number done in recitative fashion by 
Celestin with chanting by the band. Marie 
was by the sound of it the New Orleans 
equivalent of our old friend Minnie the 
Moocher, but her habits were even more 
horrid! 

Not a great deal of jazz here, but the 
tracks have interest in a kind of homely, 
dance music fashion. ~ 


ERROLL GARNER 
Piano moods 
(Columbia 3381050) 

I have written so frequently about Erroll 
Garner and his particular style of piano 
playing that most readers will by now know 
that I am almost invariably very compli- 
mentary and slightly prejudiced in his 
favour. I have in fact come to use his style 
as a yardstick in assessing the work of 
many contemporary pianists, and I seldom 
miss a chance to point out to the unfortu- 
nate readers of this column the influence 
which he has had on so many of today’s 
pianists. Albert McCarthy, in his extensive 
sleeve notes says of thirty-three year old 
ele (he) is the latest musician 
to play jazz who can keep the public happy 
and creditably rates him with 
Armstrong and Waller as an artist who has 
extended his appeal beyond the normal 
confines of the jazz seeking public. 

This session was recorded in June, 1950, 
with accompaniment provided by John 
Simmons (bs) and Shadow Wilson (ds). 
The tunes heard are: ““When Johnny comes 
marching home; My heart stood still; 
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Long ago and far away; Poor butterfly” & 
“Spring is here; When you're smiling; 
It could happen to you; I don’t know why.” 
All are typical of the Garner repertoire, 
and provide a really enjoyable cross-section 
of his bouncing stvle. G.L. 
DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS 
OPERATIC STRINGS ORCHESTRA 
iFelsted EDL87006) 

Appreciation of this interesting Felsted 
LP culled from French Blue star label 
will depend on whether or not you can 
accept the presence of a legitimate string 
section with Dizzy’s orchestra. This experi- 
ment has been tried many times before, 
of course, with many famous jazz artists 
and with varying degress of success. 

On the whole the fusion of the strings 
with Dizzy’s trumpet succeeds in this 
particular instance, especially when the 
strings are up in the high register against 
Dizzy in the middle. Though much of the 
arranegments sound pretentious, there is 
nevertheless some very good modern jazz 
ta be heard, and Dizzy plays with impec- 
cable taste most of the time. His solo work 
on “Stormy Weather” and “The way you 
look tonight’ are worth the price of the 
record alone. All the tunes are standards and 
Dizzy brings to each much more originality 
and freshness of ideas, so that all make 
interesting listening. Indeed, though there 
is a tendency to pretentiousness and 
excessive showmanship, the LP never 
becomes dull, and that’s more than can be 
said about a lot of modern jazz. The rest 
of the selections are: “The very thought of 
you,” “‘Pennies from Heaven,” “‘Jealousy,” 
“Fine and Dandy,” “Undecided” and 
“T’ve got you under my skin.” Poe: 
JACKIE GLEASON AND HIS ORCH. 


Tawny 
(Capitol DC6673) 

This ballet was composed for a television 
show, and I regret that I find it dull and 
uninspiring when taken away from its 
visual context. Such trite music and 
obvious scoring, similar to much of the 
background music heard in cinemas, has 
little appeal to me, and I am sure that this 
view will be endorsed by most readers. 
The reverse, though graced with the solo 
trumpet of Bobby Hackett, is a sad repeti- 
tion of his previous efforts with the Gleason 
group. Gb. 

BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 
Session for Sextet, No. 2 
(Columbia 33SX1035) 

These twelve tracks represent, chrono- 
logically, the most interesting period in 
Benny Goodman’s recording life to date. 
By 1939, when ‘Stardust’ and “A.C.- 
D.C. current” (both new releases) were 
made, the Goodman chamber music 
groups were making a contribution to jazz 
in modern vein which could not be over- 
looked. Charlie Christian and Fletcher 
Henderson both inspired the sextet, and 
many will agree with me that some of the 
former's finest solo work is to be heard in 
this company. The variations in personnel 
are too numerous to detail, but it will suffice 
to remind listeners that the piano chair was 
successively occupied by Henderson and 
Guarnieri (1939), Basie (1940/41), Ken 
Kercey (1941), Wilson and Mel Powell 
(1945). Mike Bryan replaces Christian on 
guitar, for the 1945 sessions, and Morey 
Feld is also heard on drums in these later 
sessions. Both Cootie Williams and George 
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Auld can be heard to advantage on “Break- 
fast feud” (new release), ““On the Alamo,” 
“A smooth one” and “Gilly” (new release) 
whilst the Basie piano work on “As long 
as I live” contrasts perfectly with Goodman’s 
lyrical style. It is a pity that Bill Basie was 
not free to play on more than a dozen of 
the Sextet’s recordings. 

E.M.I. must be congratulated for their 
inclusion of several previously unreleased 
tracks on this record, but it would be to 
everyone’s benefit if they would arrange 
them in chronological order. Incidentally, 
I now know where Mel Powell got the in- 
spiration for his erstwhile signature tune 
guy’s come back’’—listen to the 
opening riff of “Bennie’s bugle” and you 
will see what I mean. G.L. 
KEN HANNA AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

(London H-APB1031) 

A normal swing band, furnished with a 
good share of soloists, presents some com- 
pletely original material. Both tunes and 
orchestrations are by the leader, who was 
formerly arranger to Kenton and Barnet 
amongst others. Shirley Sonder’s vocal in 
“Chicken Road” has a torchy sort of 
flavour, but Jay Johnson’s “Gotta go now” 
is not worthy of this ex-Kenton singer. 
Trombonist Dick Nash plays a good solo 
on this track, whilst there is an almost 
Ellingtonian flavour to “Misty Mood.” 
Pick of the bunch is ‘First floor front,” 
which features good solo work from all 
sections of the band. I am not convinced 
that this group’s music is as original as 
the sleeve notes would have us believe. 
It seems to be more an amalgamation of 
some of the better and quieter features of 
contemporary big bands, with some sound 
and successful orchestrations from a man 
who knows exactly how and what he wants 
to do. There is much to interest all but 
purists, and I can only advise you to hear 
it before you make your choice. G.L. 
HARRY JAMES & HIS ORCHESTRA 

Trumpet time 
(Columbia 33S1052) 

Seven top favourites by Harry James 
will make this a popular reissue for his 
fans, though it will most likely prove too 
commercial to appeal to most jazz followers. 
The golden horn is much in evidence in 
“Trumpet rhapsody,” “My silent love,” 
and “Ain’t misbehavin’. If one subtracts 
the Dick Haymes vocals, the simpering 
strings, and cloying orchestrations, there is 
much left on the credit side apart from the 
sheer technical ability of the maestro. My 
choice falls on “Strictly instrumental.”’ G.L. 

JAZZ STUDIO TWO 
(Brunswick LAT8046) 

This is the mode:n jazzalbum to contrast 
with “Tenderly” and “‘Let’s Split’ on the 
previously issued Jazz Stodio One. The 
first release featured a group of Basie 
soloists and members of the moderd Negro 
school ‘in New York. Guitarist Johnny 
Smith was the only white musician used on 
the session. In this new release the featured 
jazz is drawn from the white school on the 
Pasific Coast. Curtis Counce is the only 
Negro included. For the qulity of the 
recording and the executive standard of the 
solo work, it is white jazz of the highest 
order. Able to extend themselves at length 
the musicians sound relaxed and assured, 
sensitive to the important factors of melody 
and swing. Where arrangements have been 
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used the writing is wholly in sympathy with 
the atmosphere of a supple, rhythmic jazz. 
The ensemble passages use clean, light 
voicings, with the emphasis on the melody 
in their contrapuntal designs. 

The group consists of Don Fagerquist 
(tpt), Milt Bernhart (tmb), John Graas 
(French horn), Herb Geller (alto), Jimmy 
Guiffre (tenor baritone and _ clarinet), 
Marty Paich (pno), Howard Roberts (gtr), 
Curtis Counce (bass) and Larry Bunker 
(drums). Fage-quist, playing with a tone 
close to Shorty Rogers, and also the gushing 
Milt Bernhart contribute several really fine 
choruses. Yet the highlight of the session is 
without question the playing of Herb Geller. 
A short while ago the great Benny Carter 
wrote that for him Geller was the most 
inspired of all the younger white altoists. 
On this showing I can believe it. His 
beautifully constructed solos on “Darn 
that dream” and “Laura” impart an 
inventive flow and a tonal clarity hardly 
ever heard now outside the Hodges/Carter 
approach. 

“Laura” is a miniature of the Jazz 
Studio One’s “‘Tenderly” methods, with a 
sequence. of slow tempo solos, changing 
halfway to a faster rhythm and culminating 
with a unison riff evolved from the melody. 
Howard Roberts’ guitar plays the out-of- 
tempo introduction and coda. Moving to 
the scored themes one finds that the bulk 
of the material comes from the pen of 
John Graas. He wrote “‘Here come the 
lions,” “‘Graas Point,” and also arranged 
Gershwin’s it again.” Marty Paich 
contributed the polyphonic ‘‘Paicheck.” 
The Van Heusen ballad “Darn that dream” 
reverts to the ‘“‘Laura” mood. 

A final feature of the LP is the intelligent 
writing of the sleeve notes. As with the 
Jazz Studio One this is the work of Charles 
Fox, a critic whose gifted pen is worthy of 
a much wider appreciation in jazz literature. 
A writer who analyses jazz instead of 
courting sensationalism with feuds and 
prejudice. R.H. 


LUCY ANN POLK AND THE 
DAVE PELL OCTET 


(London H-APB1028) 

Following on the release of the fine 
Irving Berlin Showcase by this small group 
from the Les Brown band, come this LP 
of eight Jimmy Van Heusen tunes sung 
most delightfully by the Brown band 
vocaliste. 

Van Heusen has written some superlative 
melodies, four of which are arranged here 
by Shorty Rogers (“It could happen to 
you” / “Imagination’”’ / “But Beautiful” / 
“Swinging on a Star’) and four by trumpeter 
Wes Hensel ( Aren’t you glad you’re you”’/ 
“Darn that dream” / “Polka Dots and 
Moonbeams” / “It’s always you’’) 

Shorty uses the Octet as a fairly conven- 
tional swinging unit with good solos from 
the leader’s tenor and Don Fagerquist’s 
excellent trumpet. Hensel employs some 
intriguing sounds by flute and oboe (Ronnie 
Lang and David Pell) plus Claude William- 
son’s celeste. 

For lovers of really good tunes extremely 
well sung I recommend this LP whole- 
heartedly. For the student of the con- 
temporary West Coast jazz this record 
should be in your collection. 

May we please have the Richard a 
album by this group, Decca? A.M 


GENE KRUPA & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Tuxedo Junction; Drum Boogie; Knock me 
a kiss; Leave us leap / Boogie Blues; That’s 
what you think; Let me off uptown; Drummin 


Man 
(Columbia 3381051) 

First class commercial swing music, 
featuring trim scores, smartly played above 
a good percussive rhythm. 

The tracks follow no kind of order and 
jump from 1939 recordings to others made 
in 1954 and dates between. Krupa fronted 
some good bands and there is plenty here 
for those who like to hear those flashy drums. 

Anita O’Day sings in a happy, husky 
fashion on ‘Boogie Blues”, and “Little 
Jazz” Eldridge provides entertainment on 
“Knock mea kiss” and “Let me off uptown” 
the best tracks on the LP S.T 


_ KENTON SHOWCASE 
(Capitol CLT6009) 

After Gerald Lascelles and Peter Tanner 
had refused to review this record, the 
Editor passed it over to me. In the main it’s 
a showcase for the recent compositions 
of trombonist Bill Russo and tenorman 
Bill Holman. Although everything about it 
doesn’t always please me personally, | 
would hesitate to brand it as a bad record. 
Very little of Kenton’s presentation is bad 
musically, but on the other hand, the 
material he uses isn’t always jazz. The 
technical artistry, the ensemble power and 
the cleanly-written parts are excellent, if 
one remembers that this is modern concert 
music, using jazz, but not of necessity 
keeping to the basic elements of jazz. I have 
no quarrel here for Kenton doesn’t claim 
to remain within the jazz idiom for this 
album. My chief interest in the record is for 
its extensive featuring of some of the newer 
soloists with the band like trumpeter Sam 
Noto and altoist Charlie Mariano. 

The Holman scores do stay within the 
confines of jazz. With the exception of the 
cold, meandering Konitz on “In a lighter 
vein,’ their ensembles have a free simple 
swing. In order of playing the titles are: 
“Bags,” ‘‘Hav-a-Havana,” ‘Solo for Buddy” 
“The Opener,” “Fearless Finlay,” ““Theme 
and Variations,” ‘In a Lighter Vein,” and 
“King Fish.” The highlight is ‘Solo for 
Buddy,” a strong melodic score with quite 
the finest trumpet playing I’ve yet heard 
from Buddy Childers. 

The Russo scores are: ““A theme for four 
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values,” ‘‘A study for bass,” ‘Blues before 
and after,” ‘“‘Bacante,” ‘‘Thisbe,” “‘Egdon 
Heath,” “Sweets” (a swinging dedication 
to Harry Edison) and ‘‘Dusk.”’ Apart from 
“Sweets”, Russo has edged much closer 
to the field of modern straight music. As 
such he is interesting, the cold technique 
having its compensation in his ability to 
conceive and logically develop a powerful, 
and convincing theme. R.H. 

BILL McGUFFIE 

Playtime in Paris 

(Melodisc MLP505) 

Versatility is the keynote of this delight- 
ful record, in which Bill McGuffie joins 
forces with Jock Cummings and Jack 
Collier to play his versions of some well 
known French tunes. I was especially 
pleased to find this choice of tunes, away 
from the normal repertoire of piano party 
pieces, and I am confident that they will 
meet the demand of a very wide market. 
Bill's amazing technique enables him to 
make light of such conflicting styles as 
Cavallaro’s, Garner’s and Buckner’s, not 
to mention his own. 


JERRY MENGO & HIS ORCHESTRA 
(London TKL93029) 

This record constitutes one of the first 
releases in this country from the French 
high-fidelity label, | Ducretet-Thomson, 
whose catalogue is now available to London 
Records. Jerry Mengo played drums on a 
number of pre-war Benny Carter sessions 
in Paris, and in company with Django 
Reinhardt. Today he fronts a big band 
which must nearly be the French equivalent 
of Ted Heath, well drilled and playing 
contemporary arrangements of the local 
swing numbers. Imagination is unfortunate- 
ly not the strong point of the arranger, and 
consequently some of the tracks tend to 
lack interest. G.L. 


DJANGO REINHARDT & HIS 
RHYTHM 
(Felsted EDL87005) 

Ever since Django’s death the recording 
companies have been inundating us with 
his recordings, both old and new, but here 
is one which just must be added to the 
collection. A superbly played selection of 
originals and standards performed with 
great sensitivity and impeccable musician- 
ship. Django uses an amplified guitar, and 
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the delicate accompaniment, which never 
intrudes, makes a welcome change from the 
mediocre groups with whom he recorded 
during the last years of his life. 

The album includes a delightful version 
of his own haunting “‘Nuages” and a little 
known original blues called “Blues for Ike.” 
The standards include such favourites as 
“Night and Day,” “‘Confessin’”’, ‘‘Brazil” 
and “September Song.” A most fitting 
tribute to a great artist who managed to 
play in a real jazz style and yet retain much 
of his native gypsy music. | € 


MARTIAL SOLAL TRIO 
(Vogue LDE105) 

Although hearing the North African 
pianist Martial Solal in 1954 at the Paris 
Jazz Fair, this has been my first opportunity 
to listen to his playing at any length on 
record. His Paris concerts, despite the 
technical quality of his playing, used some 
exhibitionist tricks; tricks fortunately 
missing from this album. Taken at large the 
record is a major improvement. The over- 
elaborate alternations with the rhythm 
section which spoilt his concert set for me 
have given way to a more natural approach. 
He favours a complicated treatment of the 
theme on “‘Poinciana,” but in the main the 
solos have a more noticeable swing. 
“The Champ,” in particular, is a real rocker. 
Technically Solal is right up there with 
Bolling and Peiffer in the French school, 
although he follows neither Hines nor the 
neo-classical approach. He draws from the 
rhythmic savagery of the Bud Powell- 
Horace Silver style, contrasting his rhythms 
but never relaxing from the dynamic attack. 
His left hand is very heavy, while the crisp, 
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staccato treble fully reflects Bud’s influence. 
Very little of the LP is taken at slow tempo. 
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The titles are- “‘La Chaloupee,”’ “‘The 
Champ,” “Ramona,” “Dinah,” *‘Poinci- 
ana,” “‘Farniente,” ‘Pennies from Heaven” 
and “Once in a While.” Eight tracks in 
support of Solal must have been pretty hot 
stuff for a rhythm section. Bassist Jean 
Marie Ingrand and drummer Pierre Lamar- 
chand help out so well that they must have 
been near a state of collapse at the end of 
the session. One usually only expects such 
a marathon from American rhythm men. 

R.H. 


CHARLIE VENTURA SEPTET 
(Vogue LDE-107) 

Here is the fourth LP in Vogue’s ““Gene 
Norman Presents” series, this time from a 
1949 concert featuring the same Ventura 
band as on Brunswick LAT8023. _ 

For concert atmosphere and driving jazz 
in the modern idiom this is the dnswer. I 
have only one complaint, namely that 
Ventura’s own solos last too long. Never- 
theless the musical feast provided by the 
remainder of the front line (Boots Mussulli. 
Conte Candoli, Benny Green) easily out- 
weight this disadvantage. 

The rhythm section (Roy Keal, Kenny 
O’Brien, Ed. Shaughnessy) is one of the 
most cohesive trios to emerge from the 
modern movement. Without exaggeration 
its work is literally fantastic. When these 
three get together it seems impossible for a 
soloist not to swing in front of them. 

Of the six numbers, shorter studio 
versions of “High on an open mike” and 
‘“‘Boptura”’ were released here by HMV. The 
same enlightened company refused to take 
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Avenue C; Rambo; Stay Cool; Hob-Nail Boogie; 
Danny Boy ; Wild Bill’s Boogie; 
Goodbye Baby ; Lonesome Miss Pretty 


Fascinating Rhythm; Cabin in the Sky; 
Gone with the Wind; What is this thing called Love?: 
Dancing on the Ceiling; I'll take Romance: 


up their options on the Victor versions of 
“Birdland” and ‘‘Flamingo” (both included 
here in the concert length) and many more 
Ventura titles. 

“Dark Eyes” is the slowest number 
while ‘‘Body and Soul” starts out as a slow 
tenor feature before developing into a long 
solo by Shaughnessy in which his use of 
his drum kit, particularly the two-bass- 
drum set-up is intelligent as well as breath- 
takingly exciting. A.M. 


FRANK SINATRA 
Just one of those things; I’m gonna sit right 
down and write myself a letter; Sunday; 
Wrap your troubles in dreams / Taking a 
chance on love; Jeepers Creepers; Get 

Happy; All of me 

(Capitol LC6689) 

Sub-titled ‘Swing-Easy’ here is a record 
that should appeal to modernists, tradition- 
alists and the chap who just listens to jazz. 

Make no mistake about it Sinatra can 
sing, and what is almost more important 
he can also swing. He goes into all these 
fine old ‘oldies’ with a punch, his diction 
is fine and he produces that undefinable 
personality which some artists (but very 
few) are able to produce on record. 

The band at the back of him, conducted 
by Nelson Riddle, is a good one. The 
arrangements never get mundane and 
by the sound of it, there were one or two 
good jazzmen on this session. 

Don’t miss this record. S.T. 
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It was tough going during the years 
of the “Great Slump”, and work was 
hard to find—for the jazzman it was 
almost impossible. Those guys ,who 
could sell themselves to the great god, 
Tin Pan Alley were OK. There was 
always Paul Whiteman, Sammy Kaye, 
and Guy Lombardo; but if you were 
coloured, ah, that was a different 
matter. Harlem was full of musicians 
with empty pockets and a nasty aching 
void around the region of the belly. 
Still, what was one starving Negro 
musician more or less, when Wall Street 
was losing millions of bucks every day? 
Every minute, when the panic was 
really on! 

You get the angle? Jazz had not yet 
become THE American music. Europe 
had not latched on in a big way—that 
was in the far distant future. So over 
here in the States, it was still *.that 
Nigger stuff,” and as I say, it was 
tough for the jazzman. 

To make matters worse, it was cold 
that particular winter, damn’ cold, and 
when New York is cold the North Pole 
has got a mighty good rival. I remember 
this special night as if it were yesterday. 
I had been out on a late assignment for 
the paper. The usual sordid affair, some 
guy who had found his old woman 
stepping out with the lodger. The 
lodger! God’s gift to the “Yellow Press” 
and the struggling reporter! When I 
arrived there were two of the neatest 
corpses you ever saw, and the husband 
crying his head off and saying he never 
meant to do it. I must say for a guy 
taken by surprise he’d done a tidy 
little job! 

Well, it was about | a.m. when I got 
through, and I was in the mood for love 
or anything else that came up. The night, 
or to be more precise the early morning 
was bitterly cold with a wind that tore 
through one like the sharp edge of an 
iceberg, and a fairly heavy fall of snow 
was on the way. 

I had just about given up all hope of 
finding the sort of place I needed to 
cheer me up, when I saw the sign 
winking in the distance, ““The Delta” 
it proclaimed. It was just one of the 
many “Speaks” dotted around the 
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district at the time, but it looked a 
little more hopeful than the rest, and 
my stomach was crying for a shot of 
bootleg rye, so I pulled up my car and 
took a chance. It was the usual joint 
once you got inside; typical of hundreds 
of others, with an atmosphere loaded 
with tobacco smoke and stale sweat. 
Not the sort of place to take your 
maiden aunt. 

I hadn’t been there long when I saw 
him. He looked a lot different to when 
I met him last. That was a couple of 
years before when he was playing a 
lovely swinging trombone with a fine 
little group that was all the rage with 
the boys on the paper. “Jake,” I said 
(that, was not his name, but it will do) 
“what the hell you doing here?” 

“Aw, I jest dropped in, man” he 
replied giving me that twisted smile of 
his—only this time it was more twisted 
than usual. I looked at his shabby, 
threadbare suit, and a pair of shoes 
which were fit only for the ash-can. 

“How you doing, boy?” I asked. 

“Oh, I get by somehow. I jest finished 
a job last week, and I’ve got an audition 
in the morning.” He pointed to his 
trombone case at his side. I was willing 
to bet the only audition he had was with 
the pawnbroker, but I let that thought 
slide past. Jake was always a proud guy, 
and would be really sore if I offered 
him money. 

“So you're still in the business” I 
said, more to break the silence than 
anything else, for it was obvious that 
Jake wasn’t in any business. 

“Oh yeah, sure thing, an’ when ’'m 
not working Andy lets me sit in, jest 
to keep my lip in shape.” Jake said 
with as much assurance as he could 
muster. I glanced at Andy, a plumpish 
coloured boy, who was playing a piano 
up in one corner of the tiny room. A 
nice easy riding piano it was too. 

“Look Jake, until you get this job 
you’re going after how about a loan? 
I’ve a few spare dollars.” 

“What ME, man? Why, I’m doin’ 
fine. I’m right up there still swingin” 
and with a quick gesture, he picked up 
his horn, and was on the stand. “Keep 
playin’ those blues, Andy boy” w‘thout 
a moment’s hesitation he was blowing 
beautiful mellow music, rich in tone 
and drenched with sorrow. It was the 
blues played by someone with the blues 
on his shoulder. 
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I suppose in all he was up on the 
little bandstand for about half an hour, 
and then his feeble reserve of strength 
ran out. He looked all in when he came 
back to my table, but he was still full 
of fight. ‘Well, I told you I was st'll 
steamin’ some” he cracked, that old 
smile appearing again. ‘“‘Now I gotta 
hit the sack. I’ve gotta get me some 
sleep.” 

“Look Jake,” I insisted, and before 
he had time to protest I had pushed a 
bundle of notes into his pocket—all I 
had with me at the time, and it was 
little enough, I fear. ‘‘Take them, pay 
me back next week—next year, who 
cares?’ I was out of that crummy dive 
before you could say “Wham!” and 
into my car. I could still see that funny 
crooked little smile, and the beads of 
sweat on his face. A face lined with 
suffering and months of poverty. 

Ten days later—they found him, a 
pathetic bundle of rags, frozen stiff in 
a Harlem doorway. Jake had kept his 
last audition. 


(WORTH A SPIN from page 23) 


THE RECORD OF THE MONTH CLUB 
THE FRANK WESS QUINTET 
(Atlantic ATLP1) 

This fine LP makes an auspicious opening 
to the venture of records for only a limited 
circulation. With the recording monopoly 
by Granz of the new Basie band, it’s doubly 
fortunate that the club has opened with a 
small modern group featuring three soloists 
from the Count’s orchestra. Tenorman 
Frank Wess (an obvious disciple of Haw- 
kins) and the Basie trombones, Henry Coker 
and Benny Powell are all heard in quite 
lengthy pieces. Their solo work is fine 
throughout and the rhythm section (Jimmy 
Jones, Oscar Pettiford and Osie Johnson) 
rocks in the best close-to-Basie manner. 
Johnson’s drumming is much better than 
when | heard him with Jacquet last year. 

Side one opens with a jumping 12 bar 
blues, “‘Basie Ain’t Here,” then a ballad- 
style tenor solo from Wess and a lovely 
chorus from Jimmy Jones on Some other 
Spring.’ This is followed by ’*Wess Point” 
with some tremendous Coker, and ‘‘ Misha- 
waka,” a variation on ‘“‘Indiana.”’ Wess also 
plays flute on the latter. 

Side two commences with ‘*Frankosis,” 
the longest track in the album and con- 
taining probably the best solo by Benny 
Powell. ““You’re my thrill’ is a slow-tempo 
duet by Wess the flautist and Jimmy Jones. 
“Flute Song” the final track, has an out-of- 
tempo introduction and coda by Wess on 
flute, but the inner layer of the sandwich 
bounces along as every good Basie group 
should. 

In conclusion I must compliment Jimmy 
Jones over his perfect imitation of the Count 
in the intro to ‘,Basie ain’t here.” R.H. 
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Ask Silly Questions ..... 

One of Jeff Kruger’s brighter notions; 
the Hot Club of Britain, burst onto the 
jazz scene some few months 2go with a 
programme of plenty and free member- 
ship facilities for anyone who had ever 
been foolhardy enough to join a jazz 
club. None of the usual cornflake 
packet coupons were required and so 
a fair number of people became the 
proud possessors of Hot Club of 
Britain membership cards. The member- 
ship drive was launched with a positive 
flood of pamphlets headed “The Hot 
Club of Britain—Three Questions 
Answered.” 

We'd like to sneak in a teensy- 
weensy little fourth question—‘*What- 
ever happened to the Hot Club of 
Britain?” 

So Feldman’s Just Faded Away. 

It must have been a particularly sad 
night for Robert Feldman when he 
saw the last night of the sessions under 
his name at 100, Oxford St. last month. 
The Feldman Club had been open 
continuously for thirteen years since 
its hey-day in the mid-forties, when it 
was everybody’s rendezvous from Glenn 
Miller and Benny Goodman to Django 
Reinhardt and George Shearing.. 

We can’t pretend that the end was 
unexpected. Of late a certain mustiness 
was in the air, and the corners of the 
club were empty. Following the takeover 
of the club; or rather part of it, by 
Jeff Kruger, the music had developed a 
somewhat second hand flavour—first 
house at the Flamingo; second at 
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Feldman’s. Perhaps this is a sign of the 
times. The austere, straight backed 
chairs, the utilitarian tables and the 
fairyland frescoes of Macks may still be 
suitable for the trads but modern jazz 
has adopted the contemporary setting 
and plush. 

Cab Kaye, Ken Moule and Tony 
Crombie gave the Club an honourable 
funeral and a few Sundays later Lyn 
Dutton moved in to open up another 
night of the Lyttelton Club. Maybe we 
have a suspicious nature but Robert 
Feldman’s statement that “increasing 
business leaves me no time to run the 
club” strikes us as being an interesting 
statement to say the least of it. 

We knew all along. 

Having become entangled in a little 
of the Editor’s trousseau shopping just 
before Christmas, we weren’t surprised 
to find ourselves seated in a shoe shop 
listening to him complaining bitterly 
that none of the shoes he bought ever 
fitted him. What did surprise us was the 
perceptive flattery of the assistant, who, 
having measured the great man’s foot, 
pronounced solemnly “Yes Sir, your 
right foot has a definite swing in it” 

Carmen Jones. 

So this has even less to do with jazz 
than most of the things we write about 
We don’t care. If you don’t like Carmen 
Jones you don’t like music enough to 
be a jazz man; and the same goes for 
Dorothy Dandridge—only on a dif- 
ferent level. 

Only the Americans, and a particular 
American like Billy Rose, could dream 
up an adaptation of Bizet’s Carmen like 
this. The further adaptation into Cine- 
mascope by Oscar Hammerstein II has 
presented Bizet’s familiar score with 
some racy dialogue in place of a 
libretto. The beautiful ‘*Micaela’s Air” 
becomes “My Joe” and the “Gipsy 
Song” is replaced by a Pearl Bailey 
number “Beat out that rhythm on a 
drum.” This is the only significant 
interference with the original music. It 
adds power to the scene rather than 
detracts. Pearl Bailey is the only lead 
in the film whose voice hasn’t been 
dubbed in, but as far as Dorothy 
Dandridge and Harry Belafonte are 
concerned it matters not one bit. 
As one eminent critic has written 
“I was prepared to go all the 
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way on Dorothy Dandridge until I 
found out that her voice was dubbed, 
now I’m only prepared to go all the 
way.” 

In case you have gathered from the 
above that Carmen Jones is, at best, an 
amusing parody of the original, we 
hasten to add that it has an all-coloured 
cast who lend an immense dignity to 
what is after all a rather unbelievable 
and melodramatic story. We saw it 
shortly after it opened at the Odeon, 
Marble Arch. If you don’t see Carmen 
Jones there, at least make the effort 
to catch the next presentation—a musi- 
cal to end all musicals called “‘There’s 
no business like show business.” It 
includes a memorable interpretation of 
“Heat wave” by Marilyn Monroe. 

A Case of Mistaken Identity. 

Representatives of most of the 
national press followed up a strong buzz 
that Princess Alexandra would be going 
to the N.J.F.’s “Jazz Scene, 1955,” 
and arrived in force at the Festival Hall 
one Sunday last month. They didn’t 
find the Princess there but they did find 
a story after all. They ended up by 
hounding a rather frail young girl round 
the back of the stage, asking the usual 
human interest questions and taking 
photographs. One of the more interes- 
ting results took the form of a headline 
“Schoolteacher sings the Blues at 
Festival Hall.” 

The girl in question was Ottilie 
Patterson—the brightest star to emerge 
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3. Discographer’s Dilemna. 

All the new jazz records should, of 
course, be documented, and that is a legiti- 
mate function of the discographer. But is 
it necessary that every issue and pirated 
dub (I except, of course, issues using 
alternate takes) be documented, in all three 
speeds, not to mention tapes? Is it a 
necessary duty of the Shakespeare biblio- 
grapher to list every edition of ““King Lear” 
that has ever been printed, no matter when 
or where? I have been rather snowed under 
by the flood of reissues, which I felt | should 
enter appropriately into my files. Whether 
I have done so or not is another matter, 
but at least I felt I should. But now my 
feeling is ‘‘The hell with it, better to con- 
centrate on defining personnels, recording 
dates and locations, matrix and take 
numbers, and release dates of original and 
other contemporary (with the original) 
issues.” ] feel that is the most important 
job concerning the records of the 1920's, 
which are my especial interest. Accordingly 
I hope you will excuse me if I do not list 
all the Afghan Polydor and Swahili LP 
reissues when presenting discographies. 

If complete documentation is necessary, 
the day will come when the various issues 
must be listed in columns according to type, 
size and speed, headed perhaps as follows: 


Cylinders 

78 (or 80) RPM—vertical cut (state size if 
not 10-in.) 

78 (or 80) RPM—lateral cut (state size if 
not 10-in.) 


78 RPM—microgroove (state size if not 10°’) 
45 RPM—microgroove, single play (state 
size if not 7-in.) 
45 RPM—microgroove, extended play 
(state size if not 7-in.) 
33 RPM—standard groove, (state size) 
33 RPM—microgroove, single play (state 
size if not 7-in.) 
33 RPM microgroove—long play (state 
size if not 10-in.) 
Binaural—(state size, speed, groove) 
Pre-recorded tapes—(state size of reel, 
inches per second, single or dual track). 
In addition, some system of notations 
should be devised to inform the collector 
whether a given issue is a high-fidelity 
recording, a re-processed re-recording, a 
medium or low-fidelity pressing from 
original masters, a good dub or a bad dub. 
It is too much to expect the collector to 
know whether a Victor with an LJM 
prefix is an LP, EP or 78, and of what 
size, or which particular pressing would be 
of the highest possible fidelity. It’s a large 
order, but such a discography which of 
course would include the usual personnel 
and matrix data would be of great assistance 
in the purchase of records. 
4. Harl Smith 
The story of Harl Smith’s Lido Venice 
Orchestra has come to light in the form of 
a long letter from Mr. Smith himself. At 
the time of writing, (January 1953), he was 
personal manager of pianist ““Hap” Miller’s 
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Sun Valley Orchestra, after having led the 
band himself every season at Sun Valley, 
Idaho, since 1936 

The original Smith band came to New 
York from Ohio in 1924, and after weeks of 
panic, they landed a job to accompany 
dancer Vie Quinn, George Raft and others 
on the Keith Circuit. The act folded 
suddenly, so back to New York and more 
scuffling. Then a short job at the “Mill” 
in Greenwich Village, followed by a job 
at a new club, the Lido Venice, about 57th 
Street off Park Avenue. While there, Smith 
sold the producer of “Flossie” at the Lyric 
Theatre on the idea of a “hot” band in the 
pit. Arthur Schutt arranged the show music 
for the band; the show itself was panned 
by the critics, who did, however, say that 
the band was outstanding and the dancing 
next best due to the fine musical backing. 
One week after “Animal Crackers” with the 
Marx Brothers opened, ‘‘Flossie’’ closed. 

Smith followed Paul Specht into the 
Congo Room atop the Alamac Hotel, 
71st Street and Broadway. They were there 
about three months, and regularly broadcast 
during the 9 to 10 intermission from the 
WHN studios as ‘The Fox Fur Trappers.” 
Finally, an offer came through for the band 
to go to Europe. Smith thought the man 
was joking, but was soon convinced. 

On hearing of the impending tour, his 
friend, Herman Rose, recording manager 
for Pathé records, arranged a recording 
session for the band to provide them with 
some extra money. Herman gave them 
professional copies of the new tunes they 
were to record; after working up head 
arrangements, they recorded them quickly 
and that was that. Smith says eight sides 
were cut, all at the same time, but the 
matrix numbers (which are accurate as 
given) suggest at least two sessions. 

The personnel, according to Smith, was 
Joe Rose, trumpet; Charlie Butterfield, 
trombone; Henry Nathan, clarinet and 
violin; Freddy Morrow, sax; Bill Haid, 
piano; Evert Davidson, banjo; Joe Tarto, 
bass; and Smith on drums. 
n-105393-1—When things go wrong (from 

Flossie”). Pe 14291(*), Pat 036110(+) 
n-105394-1, 2—I wonder what’s become of 

Sally. Pe 14295 (+), Act E 10734, Pat 

036114 (+) 
n-105395-I1—San Pe 14291 (*), Pat 0361 10+ 
n-105597-1—Bring back those Rock-a-bye- 

Baby Days Pe 14339(*) 
n-105598-1—Rose Marie (from ‘Rose 

Marie’’) Pe 14339 (*) 

(Pat 036158 *) 
(*) as by: Harl Smith and his Orchestra. 
(+t) as by: Lido Venice Dance Orchestra. 

The other three titles reported by Smith 
have not as yet been traced; details, if 
anyone has them will be welcome. The 
recording dates may be approximately 
guessed from the following release dates, 
listed in the “Advance Record Bulletins” 
of the contemporary trade journal Talking 
Machine World: Pathe 036110 (August 
1924 release); 036114 (September 1924); 
036158 (December 1924). 

While not great jazz, these records are 
certainly better-than-average white jazz 


of the period. Trumpeter Joe Rose, a name 
previously unknown to me, provides a fine 
lead, and the trombone is good enough to 
have been mistaken for Brunis. 

5. Johnny Dunn. 

From Helene F. Chmura of Columbia 
Records, Inc., comes the personnel for 
Dunn’s Columbia 124-D. The details, 
apparently from the Columbia’s files, and 
from my own copy of the record are: 
Johnny Dunn—Cornet Solo; banjo and 
piano accomp. (Leroy Tibbs, piano; 
Samuel Speed, banjo). Recorded New York, 

April 11, 1924. 
81685-3—Dunn’s Cornet Blues. Co 124-D 
81686-1—You’ve never heard the Blues 

Co 124-D 

No other titles were made on this session. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
from nowhere in the British Jazz scene 
yet. She sang three numbers with the 
Chris Barber Band and stopped the 
show dead with a powerful and authen- 
tic blues sound which made all the 
hardened critics sit up suddenly and 
then rush backstage to congratulate her. 

The Merseysippi Band opened the 
Concert with a happy, if somewhat 
uninspired, session. Their best numbers 
were those featuring the trumpet and 
cornet team of Pete Daniels and John 
Lawrence. Its surprising how much lift 
and drive this can give to a band; 
especially in a number like “Snake 
Rag.’ Beryl Bryden, who sang with 
them, appeared in a shimmering neck- 
lace which vibrated wonderfully in the 
spot light during her more emotional 
numbers. The best of these was “After 
you’ve gone.” 

Chris Barber’s Band improves with 
every Concert, especially Pat Halcox 
whose mute work on “‘All the girls like 
the way I walk” was a lesson in con- 
trolled power. The addition of Ottilie 
Patterson to the Band will clinch their 
position with the fans. 

The Concert came to a roaring 
Dixieland end with Alex Walsh and 
George Melly, who made his entrance 
through a fireplace conveniently left as 
a prop from ‘‘Where the Rainbow Ends” 
This Band, from a showmanship angle, 
and also musically, are the best dixie- 
land group to emerge yet. The highlight 
of their session was a duet by George 
Melly and Roy Crimmins on “‘Mississi- 
ppi Mud.” Maybe not the most jazz- 
worthy of their numbers, but a packed 
Festival Hall roared for more. 
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BOB CROSBY’S BOB CATS 
Coquette (DLA1062) 
You’re driving me crazy 
(DLA1064) 
Yank Lawson (tpt.); Warren Smith (tmb) 
Matty Matlock (clit); Eddie Miller (ten); 
Bob Zurke (p); Hilton ‘Nappy’ Lamare 
(g); Bob Haggart (b); Ray Bauduc (d). 
13 November, 1937, Los Angeles. 
Decca F7805 

In the late 1930’s when swing was the 
fashionable thing the Bob Crosby 
Orchestra came as a very refreshing 
change to the music of Shaw, Goodman, 
Tommy Dorsey etc. Better than the full 
orchestra was ‘the band within a band,’ 
the eight piece group known as the Bob 
Cats. Both the orchestra and the Bob 
Cats—particularly the latter—heralded 
the Dixieland revival that was to come a 
few years later. 

The band was formed at the end of 
1934 and many of the musicians came 
from ex-New Orleans Rhythm Kings 
drummer Ben Pollack’s orchestra. It 
was a cooperative unit under the 
leadership of saxophonist Gil Rodin 
with Bing Crosby’s younger brother 
Bob being the front man with the name. 
All the eight Bob Cats were experienced 
jazz men and formed the solid core 
around which the big band was built. 

These two sides are from the first 
recording session made by the Bob Cats 
and both are old popular tunes which 
form a suitable basis for jazz interpre- 
tation and yet have not been recorded 
too frequently. Each side follows a 
similar routine of ensemble, solos by 
Lawson, Smith, Matlock and Miller, 
and ensemble again. The rhythm section 
sparked by Bauduc’s drums, lays down 
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Gong Obvers Creole 
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a lively beat and all the horns are very 
competent both in solo and ensemble. 
These two bright Dixieland recordings 
feature excellent musicianship; some- 
thing which is often sadly lacking in 
many of today’s revivalist groups. 

Eric TOWNLEY 


KING OLIVER AND HIS 
CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
Canal Street Blues (11384) 
Dipper Mouth Blues (11389) 
Joe ‘‘King’’ Oliver, Louis Armstrong 
(cnts); Honore Dutrey (tmb); Johnny 
Dodds (cit); Lil Hardin (piano); Buddy 
St. Cyr (banjo); Bill Johnson (bass): 
Baby Dodds (drums); Richmond, Ind. 
1922. 
Brunswick 02200 
The ambition of many collectors of 
traditional jazz records is to own a 
complete set of the “Gennett” originals 
of the historic King Oliver's Creole 
Jazz Band, recorded in the Richmond, 
Indiana studios of this company in 
the early twenties. Failing acquisition 
of the originals, Brunswick have been 
extremely kind to enthusiasts in allowing 
the pressings that they issued in 1936 
as part of the “Classic Swing” album 


ON 
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set, to be still available. These recordings 
are inadequately dubbed perhaps, but 
are nevertheless good enough to give an 
impression of this remarkable band. As 
the pick-up touches the record on 
“Dipper Mouth Blues” a series of 
scrapings and gratings greets one, but 
in spite of this, the two-cornet front line 
of King Oliver and Louis Armstrong; 
the sensitive weaving clarinet of Johnny 
Dodds; and the rugged trombone 
fill-ins of Honore Dutrey are all to be 
heard. The first solo is by Johnny Dodds 
who plays superbly with stop time effect 
from the band in the background. 
Louis Armstrong predominates the 
following ensemble in grand style; 
which leads to the classic muted Oliver 
solo, which comes next. Words alone 
fail to describe the wealth of beauty 
and pathos of this wonderful King 
Oliver trumpet chorus. “Oh! Play that ~ 
thing” is called as it always will be in 
this classic tune, and a rousing ensemble 
finishes the side. 


An ensemble also opens “Canal 
Street Blues,” and the first diversion 
occurs as the band allow Johnny Dodds 
to dominate the proceedings. Again I 
must emphasise how inadequate words 
are to describe the welter of beautiful 
sound that abound on this record. 
The next ensemble precedes a tre- 
mendous solo by Johnny Dodds, with 
strong rhythm section backing, plus 
effective banjo by Buddy St. Cyr. 
The last all-in chorus shows trombonist 
Honore Dutrey at his best. A break by 


‘the two cornets brings the record to 


a conclusion. 

To the learner——collector, this is a 
basic record, and must not be over- 
looked. KEN FOALE. 
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JAX IN THE BOX 
Dear Sir, 

May I comment on John Lucas’s article 
“Satchmo or Pops” in which Mr. Lucas 
claims that Armstrong and Bechet have 
had no superiors as jazz soloists for more 
than 30 years. While this may be true of 
the present traditional jazz scene, it 
certainly is not true of the entire 30 years. 
Armstrong—from the time he left Oliver 
till 1930 was undoubtedly King of jazz 
trumpeters, but I do not agree Bechet was 
top reed man during the same period. On 
recorded evidence I would place Noone or 
Dodds above Bechet. One has only to 
compare recordings by Clarence Williams’ 
Blue Five with those by Armstrong’s Hot 
Five or Hot Seven. Bechet with the Williams 
band is no equal of the majestic Dodds 
who played a similar role with Armstrong’s 
famous recording group. Fond as I am of 
the Blue Five recordings I do not consider 
that Bechet comes near to equalling the 
poignant beauty of Dodds on such wonder- 
ful recordings as ‘Potato Head Blues”, 
“Wild Man Blues” or “*Melancholy Blues.” 

Bechet was undoubtedly an excellent jazz 
clarinettist (yes Mr. Lucas, I have heard 
“Blues in Thirds” and other Bechet classics 
of later periods) but I still consider Dodds 
and Noone his superior at this time. Mr. 
Lucas says Bechet was at his best between 
1940 and 1945. True. He produced some 
wonderful jazz then but that does not mean 
that his recordings of some twenty years, 
were as good. Mr. Lucas also admits that 
Bechet faded from the jazz scene after 1930. 
At the same time Armstrong became more 
addicted to popular music and can therefore 
hardly be considered the leading jazz 
trumpeter. I suggest Eldridge and Goodman 
were superior during the years of changing 
jazz taste in the later 30’s. But perhaps 
Mr. Lucas does not consider them worthy 
of his definition of jazz. 

With the revival, both Armstrong and 
Bechet became champions of the cause 
and both were certainly top jazz soloists 
but only within the narrow field of tra- 
ditional jazz. I think it is fair to say that 
Lee Konitz (and I am not a particular fan 
of his) is a greater jazz improviser than 
either Armstrong or Bechet, and after all 
the article was discussing them on the 
merit af their powers of improvisation. 
I further disagree with Mr. Lucas on 
whether it really is possible to compare a 
trumpeter and a clarinettist—even from a 
creative point of view. Each plays a 
different part in the traditional jazz set up 
and even Bechet’s development into almost 
a lead-instrumentalist does not make 
comparison a fair proposition. 

I dislike writing a criticism of either 
Armstrong or Bechet since I greatly 
admire both. I merely think that Mr. Lucas 
has overestimated their contribution to 
jazz music—great although it was. 

And lastly, thank you for an ever 
improving magazine. 

B. D. McRae, 
B.A.O.R. 25 


BETTER BILLIE? 
Gentlemen: 

Your latest issue has provided me with 
very enjoyable reading. It is refreshing to 
find a publication which declines to go 
overboard for everything progressive. 
Occasionally you get over enthusiastic 
about some mediocre ‘old school’ material 
but still deserve praise for departing from 
the ‘love that cool sound’ cry of our 
American publications. 

I found the Billie Holiday article espec- 
ially interesting as I have been a long time 
fan of Lady Day’s and recently had the 
pleasure of hearing her in person here 
in Baltimore. 

One argument have I with your writer— 
admittedly Billie’s early sides with Teddy, 
Lester, Buck and company are fine but 
why Was no mention made of her recordings 
made in 1937 with the Berigan-Shaw group ? 

It will take a lot of convincing to make 
me believe that ““Summertime”’ and “‘Billie’s 
Blues,” both made at that time, aren’t 
her finest efforts of all time. 

Hilton N. Rahn Jr., 
Baltimore. 


COOL RED 
Dear Sirs, 

May we please have a little space devoted 
to early New York jazz? Whilst apprecia- 
ting that this style finds little or no favour 
with the majority these days, I feel that if 
only for its very existence in the annals 
of jazz (or if you like—dance music!) and 
because of the few who still dig it, we should 
see an occasional article on the subject. 

In fact 1 don’t see why, with all our 
revivalism, we should not have one in this 
field. An article on such groups as the 
O.M. 5 and Goofus 5 would be greatly 
appreciated, so what about it—you old 
brigade of long-standing collectors? Before 
the war you used to enthuse over Nichols 
and Co. Surely some spark of interest 
remains? Let’s have our cool music too. 

E. F. Neeves, 
London. 


LACERATING LASCELLES 
Dear Sirs, 

It is saddening to note that your reviewer 
Gerald Lascelles has not enough interest 
in the records he describes to listen to 
them properly. In your last issue he 
describes Jesse James as being accompanied 
by piano and guitar, as is stated on the 
label. Anyone who has listened once to 
this should realise that there is no guitar 
on the recording. 

Neither Berta Wood nor Mr. Dance 
mentioned this fact in the same issue. 

That such a thing has not been noticed 
causes one to wonder whether any of 
your contributors have been sufficiently 
interested to listen to the recording, or 
whether they have merely read someone 
else’s comments on it. 

(G.L. sends his apologies to Mr. Hill and 
accepts the rebuke. To err is human... ) 
M. A. Hill, 
Liverpool. 


PULL BARBER, PULL COLYER 
Dear Sirs, 

With regard to Brian Nicholls’ recent 
writings—also A.D. Kellis of Ealing—on 
the new Ken Colyer band—I can only 
endorse their remarks as being logical. 

I recently visited London where I heard 
both the Barber and Colyer bands and 
undoubtedly in my opinion the Barber 
band is the better. They play as a team and 
not as a bunch of individualists each with 
their own ideas—as do the Colyer band. 
Colyer’s clarinettist for example is more of 
a Dixieland/Chicago swing group man than 
a bona fide New Orleans man, while the 
newly acquired drummer would, I think, 
be more at ease in a first class modern 
group than in a traditional outfit. It is a 
pity Colyer’s trombonist is lacking in 
technique and experience. Once this 
deficiency is made good, his ideas should 
make him a leading figure in British New 
Orleans-style jazz together with Chris 
Barber, who at present leads the field in 
tailgate where purist New Orleans is 
concerned. 

Colyer’s bass and banjo are quite 
passable, and Ken is his usual impeccable 
self, but collective improvis uons of the 
band are rather chaotic and depressing. I 
cannot foresee him reaching the great 
heights which his old group—now the 
Barber group—have undoubtedly attained. 

The Barber group are agreed on how the 
music should be played and that, plus 
technique and experience—results in a well- 
balanced team. Most impressive to me were 
the meticulous arrangements—a far cry 
from the chaotic Blah blah on the wrong 
chordal sequence—as in days of old. Barber 
is a fine musician who knows what he 
wants from his band and strives ceaselessly 
to get it. Colyer on the other hand doesn’t 
seem to give a damn. 

In conclusion may I, through your 
excellent magazine, thank the many friends 
who did so much to make my visit to 
London such a happy one. 

Bix Roscoe. 
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ALLEN, ANNISTEEN 
Nothing Can Replace You; I've Got 

Trou CAPITOL 3990 
ARAPB.GO, BILL DE 
Alone Together; Gone With the Wind; 

All God's Chillen Got Rhythm; The 

Nearness of You; The Gypsy In My 

Soul; Dancing on the Ceiling; Summer 

time; These Foolish Things EMARCY MG 26020 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 
Trees, Spooks DECCA 29352 
Muskrat Ramble; Someday You'll be 

Sorry DECCA 29280 
BAKER, CHET (Brookmeyer, Shank, Russ 

Freeman, Manne, Carson Smith) 
The Half Dozens; I'm Glad There Is You; 

Stella By Starlight; 

Little Man You've Had a Busy D 

Dot's Groovy PACIFIC PJLP-13 
BASIE, COUNT 
Slow But Sure; You Fo CLEF 89126 
BASIE, COUNT EARL ‘HINES 
Six Cats and a Princess; Lester Leaps 

Again; After Theatre Jump; Destina- 

tion K.C. / Blue Moon; Father Co- 

Operates; Thru for the Night; 

Just One More Chance EMARCY 26023 
BELLSON, LOUIS (Belison, Abney, Shavers, 

Sims, Duvivier 
Concerto for Drums; Basically Speaking; 

Duvivier, That Is; Love for Sale; Man 

| Love; Charlie's Blues; I'll Remember 

April; Buffalo Joe; Stompin’ At the 

Savoy (12 inch) NORGRAN MG N-1!011 
BIG MAYBELLE 
My Country Man; I've Got a Feelin’ 

Gabbin’ Blues; Jimmy Mule 
BLAKEY, ART 
Minority; Salute to Birdland; Eleanor; 

Futurity; Simplicity; Strictly Roman- 

tic; Helloe; Mirah EMARCY MG 26930 
BOOKER, BERYL (with Oscar Pettiford and 

John Collins) 
Let's Fall In Love; Darn That Dream; 

Remember Me; But Beautiful; Stay 

Sweet as You Are; Love Is the ~~ 

When a Woman Loves a Man; 

Better Go Now EMARCY MG 26007 
BOSTIC, EARL 


"EPIC EP 7071 


Song of the Islands; Liebestraum KING 4754 
BRADSHAW, TINY 
Light; Choice KING 4757 


BROWN, CLIFFORD & MAX — 
Delilah; Parisian Thoroughfare; Daahoud 

Joy Spring; Jordu EM ARCY MG 26043 
BRUEBECK, DAVE 
On the Alamo; Don’t Worry ‘Bout Me; 

Hera lies Love; Gone With the Wind; 

When You're Smiling; Back Bay Blues 

(12 inch). COLUMBIA CL 590 
CHARLES, TEDDY (Shorty Rogers, Manne, 

Guiffre, Counce) 
Free; Evolution; Margo: Barbaloes PRESTIGE LP 169 
CONNIFF, RAY 
Piggy Bank Boogie; Short Stuff BRUNSWICK 80244 
CONNOR, CHRIS. 
Lush Life; Out of this World; Cottage 

for Sale; How Long has this been going 

On?; Goodbye; Stella by 

Gone With the Wind; He's Com 

Hom BETHLEHEM BCP 1092 
Avis, WILD BILL 
— Ain't What They Used To Be, | & 

OKEH 7047 

DsFRANCO, BUDDY Clark, p; Eugene 

Wright, b; Robert Bright, d 
Titoro; You Go To My Head; Mine; 

Gerry's Tune; Autumn Leaves; Now's 

the Time (12 inch) NORGRAN MG N-1012 
DOGGETT, BILL 
Tara's Theme; Gumbo KING 4759 
DOMINO, FATS 
1 Know; Thinkine of You IMPERIAL 5323 
DUKOFF, BOSSY 
Let's Do It; | Can't Give You Anything 

But Love; My Melancholy Baby; Body 

and Soul; Talk of the Town; Do | 

Worry?; Keep Cool; You Taught Me 

To Love Again; You've Changed; 

Makin’ Whoopee; In the Shade of the 

Old Apple Tree; 4 ame Right to Sing 

the Blues (12 inch VICTOR LPM-1040 
ENEVOLDSEN, BOBBY 
Fast tuck; My oid tiame; Danza Do 

Brazil; Lulu’s Back In Town; Bob 

White; Where did the Gentleman Go? 

Snootie Little Cutie NOCTURNE LP-6 
FINNELL, DUG 
Love and Satisfaction; Sugar Man PEACOCK 1644 


Compiled by 
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FULLER, WALTER 


Pecan Mambo; Closer to My Heart KICKS 4 -F 
GETZ, STAN 
Body and Soul; You turned the Tables 

On Me NORGRAN 128 


Out of Nowhere; 'S Wonderful ROYAL ROOST 596 
Move; Rubber Neck; Signal; Hersey Bar 
OYAL ROOST LP420 
Budo; Pennies; Symphony Sid; Yester- 
days ROYAL ers LP 411 
Thou Swell; Parker 51; Song Is, Yo 
Mosquito Knees ROYAL | ROOST LP 407 
GIS8S, TERRY 
| Found a New Baby; Terry's Blues: 
Blue Moon; My Friend Tiny; Exactly 
Like You; Vernerdi; Tea for Two; 
That Feliar McKellar BRUNSWICK BL 58055 
GILLESPIE, DIZZY (with Miit fackson, Bill 
Graham; Percy Heath, J. J. Johnson, Art 
Blakey, Joe Carroll) 
Star Dust; Caravan; The Champ; Tin Tin 
aeo; Sunny Side of the Street; Birks 
Works DEE GEE MG 1000 
They Can't Take That Away From Me, 
| & 2; The Bluest Blues; Swing Low, 
Sweet Cadillac; Oo-shu-be-do-be; I'm 
in a Mess DEE GEE MG 1004 
GONZALES, BABS 
The Be-Bop Santa Claus, Manhattan 
Fable BRUCE 
GREEN, URBIE 
Jingle Bells: All | Want for Christmas Is 
My Two Front Teeth; White Christmas 
Winter Wonderland; | Saw Mommy 
Kissing Santa Claus; Santa Claus Is 
Comin to Town; The Christmas Song; 
Rudolph, the Red-nosed Reindeer “X'' LXA 3026 
GUIFFRE, JiMMY 
Four Brothers; Sultana; Nutty Pine: 
Wrought of Iron; Do It: All for You: 
| Only Have Eyes for You CAPITOL H549 
HAIG L 
Sweet Lorraine; Tea For Two; You Go 
To My Head; You Stepped Out of a 
Dream; Undecided; Man | Love; 
Woody'n You; Stelia by Starlight; 
Someone to Watch Over Me PERIOD SPL 1104 
HAMPTON, LICNEL (with Peterson, Ray 
Brown, Buddy Rich) 
Flying Home; It’s a Blue World CLEF 89128 
HARPER, HERSIE (Al Henderson, ¢g: Harry 
Babasin, b: Roy Harte, d: Bud Shank, bs & ts: 
Marty Paitch, p) 
Patty; New York City Ghost; Julie ls Her 
Name; Sanguine; Now Playing: 6/4 
Mambo; Bananera; Indian Summer 


NOCTURNE WNLP-7 

HAWES, HAMP 
Hamnp’s Paws; Buzzy; Another Hairdo; 

Hamp's Claws VANTAGE VLP-I 
HODES, ART (Muggsy Dawson, ct: Floyd 

O’Brien, tb: Jimmy Granatoc: Earl Murphy, >) 
Mr. Piano Man; Stuff and Nonsense; 

Grampa's Spells; When Jimmy Yancey 

Was a Young Man; Sweet Georgia 

Brown; Wait for Me; Four or Five 

Times; Blues Keep Callin’ EMARCY MG 26014 
HODGES, JOHNNY 
Come Sunday; A Gentle Breeze; | Got 

lt Bad; Nothing Yet NORGRAN EPN63 
Day Dream; Sweepin’ the Blues Away; 

Standing Room Only; Below the 

Azores NORGRAN  EPN-64 
(with Richard Powell, Harold Baker, Warry 

Carney, Jimmy Hamilton, Lawrence Brown) 
Autumn In New York; Sweet Lorraine; 

Time On My Hands; Smoke Gets In 

Your Eyes; If You Were Mine; Poor 

Butterfly; On the Sunny Side of the 

Street; Warm Valley; Madam Butter- 

fly; Skokiaan; The Jeep Is Jumping 

(12 inch) NORGRAN MG N-!0!0 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE (Acc. Stan Getz) 
Them There Eyes; Detour Ahead; She's 

Funny That Way; Lover Come Back to 

Me; Billie's Blues; ‘Tain’t Nobody's 

Bizness; You're Driving Me Crazy; 

Miss Brown to You DALE LP 25 
HOLMAN, BILL 
On the Town; Locomotion; Jughaid; 

Back to the Minors; Sparkle; Tangle- 

foot; Song Without Words; Awfully 


Busy CAPITOL H-6500 
JACKSON, LIL’ SON 
My Younger Days; | Wish to go Home 
IMPERIAL 5319 
JACKSON, MILT (with John Lewis, Ray Brown, 
Kenny Clarke) 
Milt Meets Sid; D and E; Yesterdays; 
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STANLEY DANCE 


TOTTENHAM CT 
TUBE STATION 


RECENT AMERICAN 


Between the Devil and the Deep Blue 

Sea; Autumn Breeze: Bluesology 

Moving Nicely; Round About Mid- 

night DEE GEE 1002 
JENNINGS, BILL & LEO PARKER 
Billy in che Lion’s Den; There Will 

Never Be Another You 
ONES, RICHARD M. & PUNCH MILLER 
Canal St. Blues; 29th and Dearborn; 

New Orleans Hop Scop; West End 

ee Boy in the Boat; Jazzin’ Babies 

Blu PAX LP-6010 
KALLAO, ALEX (acc. Milt Hinton, Don Lamond 
Sometimes I'm Happy; Man | Love; My 

Funny Va'entine; Al mast Like Being In 

Love; Sp2ak Low; Jungle Rhumba; 

Cotronrtail; | Never Knew; Love, Your 

Mazic Spall; Gone With the Wind; | 

May B2 Wrong; Free Fantasy (!2 inch) 

VICTOR 

KING, TEDD! (with Ruby Braff) 
| Saw Stars; Love Ils Now and Then; New 


Orleins; Ta’« of the Town; Have to 
Chinzg2 my Plans; All in the Mind; 
Love is H2re to Stay; alles Won't 
Be Around STORYVILLE LP 314 


KITTRELL, CHRISTINE 
Mercy; Sittin’ Here Drinkin’ 

REPUBLIC 7096 
KONIT Z, LEE (with Ronnie Bal!) 


Easy Livin’; Nursery Rhyme; Limehouse 


Blues; I'il Remember Aori!; Skylark; 
Mean to Me; 317 E. 32nd; Bop Goes 
Leesal STORYVILLE LP 313 


LAWSON, YANK 
When | Grow Too Old to Dream: 

Arsenic and Old Lace; Girl of my 

Dreams; St. Louis Blues; Coniff Riff; 

Misty Blues; Ain'c Misbehavin’; Opus 

STINSON SLP 59 

LSE, BARSARA (acc. Cutshall, Erwin, Wettling) 
Any Hang My Hat Is Home; I'll 

Bet You a Kiss CADILLAC 149 
LUIS, TONY 
Between the Devil and the Deep Biue 

Sea; Un poco fresco; You're Blase; 

Lullaby of the NEW JAZZ EP 1703 
McCOY, ROSE MARIE 


Dippin’ in my Business; Down Here 
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London’s Quickest and Safest 
delivery service. We have sent 
thousands of records overseas, 
“Our experience is your Guide” 

HOME SERVICE 
orders sent same day C.O.D. if 
requested. 

CALLERS 
thousands of used discs always 
in stock. Our unique system en- 
ables you to find your long want- 
ed record in 30-seconds-try us. 
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Recent American Records 
continued 


McKAREN, DON & AL MARSICO 
Drop Dead; True BIGELOW 3578-3 
MANNE, SHELLY 
Slightly Brightly; it Don’t Mean a Thing; 

The Princess of Evil; Deep oe 

The Count on Rush Street; All of 

Pooch McGooch; Back In Your / tel 

Backyard DEE GEE MG 1003 
MATTHEWS, CARL 
| Was Wrong; I'm Going Back Home APOLLO 465 
MEMPHIS, SLIM 
Memphis Slim, U.S.A.; Blues All Around 

My Head UNITED 186 
MINGUS, CHARLES 


Portrait; Precognition DEBUT 
Paris in Blue; Make Believe DEBUT M-102 
Extrasensory Perception; Montage DEBUT M-103 


MONK, THELONIOUS (with Heath and 


Blakey) 
Just a Gigolo; Nutty; 
PRESTIGE LP 189 
MOORE, OSCAR (with Carl Perkins, p: Joe 
Comfort, b) 
Kenya; Body and Soul; Blues in B Fiat; 
Roulette; Nearness tof You; Love for 


Sale SKYLARK LP-I9 
NETTLES, NORMAN 
I've Got the Right Key, Baby; Is it True 
What They Say about Hawaii ? 
O’DAY, A 
Gypsy in My Soul; Just One of Those 
Things; Man |! Love; Frankie and 
Johnny; Anita’s Blues; | Cover the 
Waterfront; | Didn't Know What 
Time it Was; Let’s Fall in Love 
NORGRAN MG N-30 
ORY, KID (Alcorn, Probert, Newman, Ewell, 
Garland, Hall) 
Muskrat Ramble; The Saints 
GOOD TIME JAZZ EP 45092 
PAGE, HOT LIPS 


The Cadillac Song; Ain’t Nothing Wrong 


DELTA 100 


With That KING 1404 
PERRY, JOHNNY 
Lonely Heart Biues; | Left My Baby ATLAS 1038 


PETERSON, OSCAR (with Ellis and Brown) 
Serenade in Blue; Tea for Two CLEF 89127 
PETTIFORD, OSCAR (Julius Watkins, French 
horn: Charlie Rouse, ts: Duke Jordan, p: Ron 
Jefferson, 
Sextette; The Golden Touch; Cable Car; 
Tractitism; Edge of Love; Oscar Rides 
Again BETHLEHEM BCP 1003 


REDMAN, GEORGE 
Gordon) 
More Blues; Babette; Sonny Boy; Jus 

George; na Mood; Slow SKYLARK LP-20 


(Herbie Harper, Bob 


REED, 
You Don’t Have to Go; Boogie In the 
Dark (instr.) VEE JAY 119 
RHODES, TODD (instr.) 
Chicken Strut; Echoes KING 4755 


RIZZI, TONY 
The Grabber; Laurel; I've Got Eyes for 

You; Footloose; Here's Tony; Star- 

light; The Languid Latin; Less Sand 

and More Cement STARLITE LP 6002 
ROACH, MAX 
Orientation; Mobleyzation DEBUT M-I05 
Glow Worm; Sfax DEBUT M-106 
Just One of Those Things; Drum Con- 

versation DEBUT M-107 
Kismet; Chi-Chi DEBUT M-i08 
ROCKING BROTHERS, THE 
Rock It; Behind the Sun & B 1309 
RUSSO, BILL 
Gloomy Sunday; Cathy; Ennui; Sposin’ 

An Esthete on Clark Street; Strange 

Fruit; Cookie; Vignette DEE VEE MG 100! 
SCOTT, BOBBY (Whitey Mitchell, b: Will 

Bradiey Jr., d) 
Pee Wee; Phil's Mood; Moonbeaux; 

Tenderly; Ode to Monte; Polka Dots 

and Moonbeams; Gone With the Wi nd; 

Lullaby of Birdland BETHLEHEM BCP 1004 
SCOTT, TONY (Percy Heath, Osie Johnson, 

Dick Katz, Earl May) 
Swootie Patootie; Sweet Lorraine; Blues 

for Ava, | & 2; Goodbye; | Cover the 

Waterfront; Yesterdays; It's You or No 

One BRUNSWICK BL 58056 
SCOTT, TONY & MAT MATTHEWS (Dick 

Katz, Milt Hinton, Sid Bulkin) 
Milt to the Hilt; Homecoming; Pennies 

from Heaven; Bag'’s Groove 


BRUNSWICK BL 58057 

SHEARING, GEORGE 
Undécided; Adieu MGM 11876 
SIX, THE (Tommy Goodman, p: Bod Wilder, c 

and ts: John Glasel, tp: Eddie Phyfe, d: Porkey 

Cohen, tb: Bob Peterson, b) 
Take Six; St. James Infirmary; Porky's 

Blues; Foggy Day; Little Girl Blues; 

Riverboat Shuffle; Music to Sin By; 

Between the Devil and the Deep Blue 

ea NORGRAN MG N-25 
SMITH, AL 


Annie's Answer; Living with Vivian VEEJAY 118 


SMITH, JOHNNY 
Easy to Love; Sophisticated Lady; ROYAL ROOST 594 


“INSIDE SAUTER-FINEGAN ” 


Four Horsemen; Old Folks; How about you: 

10,000 B.C.: Wild wings in the wood: 
Finegan’s wake; Autumn leaves; 

Eddie and the witch doctor; New York. ..4 

Pennies from Heaven; September's sorrow; 


When two trees fall in love: The * 
CLP 1027 Price: 32/4, 


Thundisbreak 


a.m.: 


Photo: james j. Kriegsmann, N.Y. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.T 


SMITH, PAUL (Don Whittaker, Alvin Stoller) 
Chicago; Moon Over Miami; Manhattan 

La Holla Leaps In GENE NORMAN EP 6-1 
TAYLOR, BILLY 
Mambo Inn; Bit of Bedlam; Love for Sale; 

A Live One PRESTIGE LP 188 
TAYLOR, CARMEN 
Let Me Go, Lover; No More, No Less GUYDEN 100 
TAYLOR, DICK 
Lover, Come Back To Me; Blue Moon; 

Two Sixteen West Seven; Big Deal; 

Pretty Blues; Cherry SKYLARK LP-18 
TEAGARDEN, JACK (Ruby Braff, Lucky Thomp- 

son: Milt Hinton, Kenny Kersey, Sol Yaged, 

Denzil Best) 
Lover; A Hundred Years from To-day 

St. James Infirmary URANIA UJLP-1001 
TEAGARDEN, JACK & VIC DICKENSON, 

BENNY MORTON & BILL HARRIS 
Home, You Brought a New Kind of Love 

to Me; Somebody Loves Me; Liza; 

Where or When; Once in a While 

EMARCY MG 26019 

THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA 
When was Jesus Born? In Bethlehem DECCA 48328 
WALLINGTON, GEORGE (with strings) 
My Funny Valentine; Alone Together; 

Autumn in New York; Thou Swell; 

Variation; Moonlight in Vermont; 

Invitation; Racing; Hold Me Close; 

Marcel the Furrier; Ever Lovin’ Blues 

Morning Dew (12 inch) NORGRAN MG N-I0I0 
WASHINGTON, DINAH 
Teach Me Tonight; Wishing Well MERCURY 70497 
Blue Skies; ByeBye Blues; A Foggy Day; 

| Let a Song go out of My Heart 


EMARCY MG 26032 

WELLS, JUNIOR 
So All Alone; Tomorrow Night STATES 143 
WILEY, LEE (acc. Jimmy Jones, Jo Jones, Ruby 
Braff, Bill Pemberton) 
My Heart Stood Still; You Took Advant- 

age of Me; My Romance; Glad to be 

Unhappy; Mountain Greenery; My 

Funny Valentine; It Never Entered My 

Mind; Give It Back to the Indians 


STORYVILLE LP-312 

WILLIAMSON, CLAUDE 
Bouncing with Bud; Penny; Obsession; 

Over the Rainbow; Salute to Bud; Thou 

Swell; Indiana; Curtistan CAPITOL H-6502 
WILLIS, CHUCK 
I've Been Away gs Long; Give and Take OKEH 7048 
WOODS, PH 
Pot Pie; Open _ Bobbin’ Robi 

Mad About the Boy NEW JAZZ NJLP 1104 


MQQQ 
| 


| J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 
American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! ‘It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


: LONDON GLASGOW 
y The Swing Shop, ; The Record Shop, 
lb, Mitcham Lane, LONDON (continued) 195, Tollcross Road, 
Streatham, S.W.16. Glasgow, E.1. 
a London Jazz Club Record Shop 
Doug. Dobell, 82, High Street, BIRMINGHAM 
2 
London, W.C.2. The Diskery, 
4 6/7, Moor Street, 
J Birmi 
International Bookshop, LEN DANIELS seen 
52, Charing Cross Road, 4, Soho Street, CROYDON 
London, W.C.2. Oxford Street, W.1. sine 


Addiscome Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 


Paynes Music Shop, LIVERPOOL. 
213, Bromley Road, eee 
Catford, S.E.6. Hessy’s Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 
18/20, Manchester Street, es 
Agate & Co., Liverpool 1. Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Street, London, N.16. Nottingham. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: HlVTher Green 3134 
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General 

Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 

Si-. Bold type 6d. per word 


PETER KUNST WUPPERTALER 
ST., 153 SOLINGEN-GRAFRATH 


to exchange on monthly basis 


JAZZ PODIUM for JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Write to above 
address. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD 

CABINETS From £5/10/9. Write 

for illustrations. Easy payments. 

Stamford, Dept. HI9., Colleze 

Salusbury Road, London, 
-W.6. 


Friendships. Pen & Personai. 
Introductions all districts. Ail ages 
Photos. Send 5d., stamps for 
fascinating details and free photo 
book--Edna_ Hanson, Denton, 
Manchester 8. 


A_ BARGAIN in 
PICKUP) magazine many __in- 
formative articles and discos- 
raphies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3. Box 1095 Jazz Journal. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY 
231 Baker St., London, N.W.1. 
Founded 1949. 

Members everwhere. Write for 
Particulars. 


MUSICIANS. Send for free fist 


jazz reading. 


WESTERN GERMANY is willing | 


CLASSIFIED 


THE 


Disposals and Wants Centre 
FOR RECORD COLLECTORS 


Bob & Tracition Jazz Records wanted (73 & 
LP) W. MOXSOM 206 Forest Road, London 
E.17 (LAR 1880) 


Hey, let's swap IAZZ discs! |! want all 3 
speeds. Mainly instrumental. New or old. 
Condition at least VG. Will swap 25 for 20 
if no list is used. Mine are al! JAZZ. No junk. 
Answer by AIR, ! will too. Stamps, books, and 
Mags. also wanted. BILL DEPPE, Pollocksville, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 8 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED _ RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad._-Write, phone or call : 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.!. (Ger. 1604). 


LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED 
RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS"' or 
**DISPOSALS”’ in these columns for 6d. per 
record—Minimum 3—Maximum 20. 


RECORDS FOR SALE: 

Benny Carter: | get a kick out of you / 
Imagination (Blue Star); Pick yourself up / 
Street Scene (Blue Star); I've got the world on 
a string / Long ago and far away / Gone with 
the wind / I’ve got it bad (Clef EP, 15S/-). 
Johnny Hodges: Duke's Blues, | and 2 
(Blue Star); Through for the night / Latino 
(Mercury); Tenderly / What's I'm Gotchere 
(Mercury); You blew out the flame / Some- 
thing to pat your foot to (Mercury): Ben 
Webster: Danny Boy / Cottontail (Mercury); 
Coieman fsawkins: Get Happy / Crazy 
Rhythm (Signature); Sweet Lorraine / Man 
| love (Signature, 12-in., 9/6). Dicky Wel!!s: 
Linger awhile / Hello, babe (Signature); 
| got rhythm / I'm for it too (Signature, 12-in, 
9/5). Lester Young: Somebody loves me / 
Peg o’ my heart (Polydor); My baby / | cover 
the waterfront (Polydor); | found a new baby / 
Garaer: Moonlight Moods (Polydor). Pete 
Brown (with Helen Humes and Dizzy 
Gillespie) Gonna buy me a telephone / The 
Cannon Ball (Sw. Brunswick, 10/-). 
Jeliiy Roll Morton: Kansas City Stomp / 
Grandpa's spells (Gennett, crqcked, 10/-). 
Chris Connors (acc. Ellis Larkins): Lullabys 
of Birdland (Bethelhem LP, 25/-) Woody 
Herman (with Hodges, Webster, Tizol): 
Peraido / Ingie Speaks / I've got you under 
my skin / Refuse it / Goin’ home / Cherry / 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


| Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


| 
| 


| Kent. 


640, 


| (Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
ERIC SILK'S SOUTHER 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 

| tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 


| SOC. Record recitals. 


Club Notice 
Board 


bold type : 6d. per word 


JAZZ CLUB 
Southall— 
Buses 120, 


ALBEMARLE 
—White Hart."’ 
Every Wednesday. 
83, 105 and 607. 


PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
Tuesday at ‘‘Railway Tavern” 
Piumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
Band “JAZZ CARDINALS”. 
Weekly Subscription 1/3d. only, 


Wil! anyone interested in becom- 
ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details te: 
21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
S.A.E. appreciated 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
High Road,, Leytonstone. 


GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 


of 1200 Evergreens in correct 


key for your instrument, and 
improve your busking Spencer 
19 Warwick Avenue, BedferJ. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds - 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


Sidney Bechet 
Duke Ellington 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


BASIC JAZZ ON LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 5/6 


each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS”? WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free 


JAZZFINDER °49. (150 pages illustrated) 
Post free 15/6. 

JAZZMEN. (The greatest 

written about jazz, illustrated). 
Post Free 30/- 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG, Le Roi du Jazz, 
by Robert Goffin. Post Free 20/-. 

THE NEEDLE. (American Jazz Monthly, 
now out of print). Post free 2/- a copy. 

JAZZ RECORD. (The illustrated jazz 
magazine, edited by Art Hodes). 
Post free, 2/6 a copy. 


book ever 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 


I gct a kick ovt of you / Noah (Coral LP, 25/-). 
All in good condition and at 7/6 each unless 
| otherwise noted. Postage extra. BOX 


Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 


NO. Street, London, W.C.1. 


SHEET MUSIC — 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorperating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Buenos Aires 
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rlERE’S A FINE START TO 1955! 


JAZZ DIRECTORY 
VOLUME 
NOW READY! 

f IF YOU WILL SEND IQJ]- (Plus 6d. Postage & Packing) " 

To: DAVE CAREY 
THE SWING SHOP -— _ STREATHAM S.W.16 
| YOUR COPY WILL BE SENT BY RETURN... W 


NOW IN STOCK AGAIN? 
Vol. 2 (C.D.)—7/6, Vol. 3 (E, F, part G.)—7/6, Vol. 4 (part G, H, |.)—10- 


(no extra postal charge if sent with Vol. 5) 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


As Vol. |. (A, B) of Jazz Directory is out of print, we offer Vol. | (A, B) of 
Hot Discographie Encyclopedique (Delaunay) at the specially reduced price 
of 5/- (post free), or FREE to purchasers of all four existing Volumes of Jazz 


Directory. It was published at 12/6 since J.D Vol. |! 


| 

| 
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THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE — 
IN THE WORLD 


ANNOUNCE THE NEW 


CONTEMPORARY 


MODERN JAZZ LABEL 


THE FIRST ISSUE FEATURES 


THE BRIGHT \NEW ALTO STAR on his first Longplaying Album 


LENNIE NIEHAUS 


Vol. | “The Quintet” LDCI20 
Exclusive Contemporary Artist 
“Niehaus” the most important alto discovery since Charlie Parker 


A SWINGING GROUP OF TUNES PLAYED BY— NIEHAUS — JACK 
MONTROSE, tenor — BOB GORDON, baritone — MONTY BUDWIG, bass 
SHELLEY MANNE, drums 


OTHER VOGUE LONG PLAYING ALBUMS FROM CONTEMPORARY 
LDE 072 SHELLEY MANNE and his Men 

LDE 085 BARNEY KESSEL 

EPV 1004/1005 HOWARD RUMSEY LIGHTHOUSE ALL STARS 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 


113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON S.W.3. Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. E. WARNE LTD., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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